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The art of meditation is foreign to most Americans. At 
eleven o'clock on Sunday morning, we come fresh from 
the newspaper headlines or the noisy radio, and the Satur. 
day-night movie is still fresh in our minds. 

Suddenly we step into the—sanctuary, the holy place, 
the house of God. But we don’t easily shake off our casual 
thoughts. We want to speak to the Browns. The calendar 
reminds us of the dinner on Tuesday and the circle o 
Wednesday. 

We sit there and expect something to happen. But it 
doesn’t. Everything is quiet. We grope in our minds for 
something spiritual but find vagueness like the shadows 
in the country at night. 

At this point we can find help by drawing on the Bibl 
“Be still, and know that I am God,” comes a voice from 
the Psalms. Here is a starting point. This puts us into a 
receptive mood. God is here. But how do we find him? 
Again the Psalms will help: “Who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord? Or who shall stand in his holy place? 
He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.” 

This is something definite. At this point we can tum 
to the prophet Micah for further advice. “Wherewith shall 
I come before the Lord? . . . What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” 

The Bible can be embarrassingly personal. Here is a 
set of standards by which to check ourselves. It calls for 
some soul-searching. Are my hands clean? How pure have 

Prel ude to Wo rship my motives been? How much vanity has crept into my 
attitudes? How honest have I been? How kind? 

, Suddenly we find ourselves in a bright spotlight in the 
presence of God. We realize how unworthy we are before 
his standards. We have failed to make even a_ passing 
grade. Then we look up and see on the Communion table 
the cross of Christ. And the words come to us, “For God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

Herein lies our hope. We face a God of love. We ask 
forgiveness. Our burden of failure drops away, and we 
are ready for a new start. Life takes on fresh meaning, 
for now we have fellowship with God. We are in tune 
with the universe. 

Now we are ready to join with the congregation in 
worship of God. We sing his praises and find ourselves 
lifted by organ and choir and prayers into his presence. 
We are inspired by the preaching of the Word. 

These are the fruits of our quiet meditation. We arise 
and go forth feeling that we “can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth” us. 

—CHARLES A. ANDERSON 
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ier, South Carolina’ 


I wish to commend you very highly 
ot [H. B. Sissel’s] fine article “Segrega- 
‘on in Sumter, South Carolina” [P.L., 
nuary 5, 1957]. I have always been 
youd of our church, and I am especially 
woud mow... . 


—NoORMAN RIEDESEL 


Minister, Island Creek and Pleasant 
Hill Presbyterian Churches 
Toronto, Ohio 


«... The most obvious missing 
ctor in this article is sympathy for the 
ite man caught in this thing down 
here. Zeal for the Negro is obvious, but 
be cannot help but wonder if it is con- 
dered that the white man is sufficient 
» himself, beyond need of sympathy 
nd/or hopeless. You who live outside 
he South can never know how difficult 
makes things for us who are here to 
have so much written by experts who 
se so strong an overtone of “I thank 
ee that I am not as the Southern 
shite man.” It is striking and effective 
notionally for the raising of funds, I 
m sure, but there is an element of 
man sympathy lacking that is sorely 
ded today. It is so easy to label and 
and to whitewash your own 
ults in doing so. . . . 
Ido not believe that you can equate 
cause of the NAACP with that of 
he Christian Church. Yet it was done 
bin this article, or nearly so. It is in- 
resting to me that much of what was 
id about the meetings attended near 
mter has so repeatedly been pointed 
to me by those who think I should 
their efforts in the Citizens 
mncil. To me the argument of the 
icle and the action of the Presbyte- 
a Church U.S.A. was tremendously 
ed by plugging and joining 
tes wih the NAACP. One of the many 
wons I have not joined the Citizens 
puncil is that they employ the tactics 
the NAACP as a pressure group. We 
not need counter groups. The power 
Christian persuasion is slower and 
difficult, but it is more lasting and 
tive. What I mean to say here is 
tight is forever right, but right is 
m the victim of inept and wrong 
With best wishes, I am 


—Wmn. H. Boyp 


Minister, Lake City Presbyterian Church 
Lake City, South Carolina 


mTIUCIZE 


After reading the article . . . I am 
a to make a contribution to the 
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fund for the relief of “political refugees 
in our Own country.” .. . 

While I am happy that ours is not 
the only church to show the sincerity 
of its concern for brotherhood in this 
and other concrete ways, the action of 
the General Assembly in recognizing 
that we have our own victims of political 
persecution in this country, and in mak- 
ing provision for their moral and finan- 
cial support, is one of the things which 
makes me glad I am a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


—F. WARNER FISCHER 
St. Louis, Missouni 


« ... Articles like “Segregation in 
Sumter, South Carolina” . . . make me 
feel like “bustin’ my buttons” with pride 
that I'm a Presbyterian. . . . 

—W. D. KvENzu1 


Minister, New Covenant Presbyterian Church 
Louisville, Kentucky 


See “Sumter Sequel . . .” page 10 of 
this issue. —THE EDITORS 


‘Life Is So Livable’ 

« I have just finished reading the ex- 
quisite meditation, “Life Is So Livable,” 
by Kenneth Joseph Foreman [P. L., 
January 5, 1957]. . . . Seldom have I 
read anything that has moved me so 
deeply spiritually, or that has so en- 
chanted me with its sheer poetic beauty 


of expression. —RvutH Morrissey 
Ferguson, Missouri 


« . . . Having read “Life Is So Livable” 
. . . I am almost afraid to continue. 
. . . Sometimes I disagree with you vio- 
lently and argue in the same vein; but I 
continue to read P. L. because I know 
that every so often, the editors will select 
[an article like Mr. Foreman’s]... . 


—Mnprs. C. V. Prerce 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 


The Clearing House 

The Presbyterian Church of Collins- 
ville, Ohio, offers about one hundred 
copies of The Church School Hymnal for 
Youth to any church which can use 
them. Correspond with the Reverend 
Wendell Pontius, Seven Mile, Ohio. 


The Havenwood Community Presby- 
terian Church can pay postage and 
nominal cost for cherub or junior gowns. 
The church also wants to secure an up- 
right piano from someone in the Balti- 
more area. Correspond with the Rever- 
end Richard John Manning, 35 Ridgely 
Road, Lutherville, Maryland. 
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MEDITATION by Harold Blake Walker 


Living to 


For the gate is narrow and the way 
is hard, that leads to life, and those who 
find it are few. (Matthew 7:14.) 


pine worth doing or saying has 
a point. A good story has a plot to 
be unraveled; all great art has a domi- 
nant motive; a sermon has a point, or 
it gets nowhere. It is the point of our 
lives that gives meaning to what we do, 
and there is nothing more inane than 
pointless behavior. It was Michel de 
Montaigne who summed up the truth 
when he wrote in one of his essays: “The 
great and glorious masterpiece of men 
is to live to the point.” His words are an 
echo of a very ancient word about point- 
less living that came from the mind of 
Christ: “For the gate is narrow and the 
way is hard, that leads to life, and those 
who find it are few.” Indeed all too few. 


Innumerable interpreters of the con- 
temporary scene are saying in one way 
or another that we Americans are living 
quite pointlessly. They say we are sur- 
feited with means but are short on ends; 
that we have energy without enlighten- 
ment. We have an abundance of un- 
coordinated and undigested enthusiasm 
which burns itself out in disillusionment. 
If all this is true, we conform to the 
pattern of people Jesus said were “lost,” 
for basically lostness is simply pointless 
living. Lostness is missing the narrow 
gate and the hard way to goals worth 
reaching. It is wasting our energies, like 
the Prodigal Son, in “riotous living,” in 
planless living. It is hurrying hither and 
yon, looking for thrills to compensate 
for the drudgery of pointless days. 

Without a point, life falls out of 
focus, and we are plagued by what may 
be called spiritual astigmatism. The 
word astigmatism, borrowed from the 
oculist, comes from a Greek word which 
means “without a point.” When we 
have astigmatism, our eyes do not focus 
to a point; and as a consequence we 
have violent headaches or blurred 
vision until the astigmatism is corrected 
by glasses or by exercises for the eyes. 
Most of our headaches in life stem from 
the same source. Our energies do not 
focus, and our powers are not brought 
to a point. We ride with reckless aban- 
don into blind alleys and dead-end 
streets, like one of the Forsythes in Gals- 
worthy’s Saga, who remarked, “I have 
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the Point 


lived through everything but life.” 


Most of our sins grow out of the fact 
that life, for us, has no point. Nothing 
seems more important than anything 
else, so we pursue thrills instead of 
values. Bosley Crowther, New York 
Times’ movie critic, recently reviewed 
half a dozen crime pictures in his week- 
ly column. He observed that “they are 
merely sensational, designed for no 
other purpose than to jangle emotions 
and nerves with their exhibitions of 
violence and their implications of peril. 
The pictures have no moral point,” he 
went on, “no social significance except 
to reveal the fact that people crave 
thrills to relieve their boredom.” Then, 
in a paragraph of unusual significance, 
he wrote: 

“It is this visual emphasis of tough- 
ness and malevolence on the screen that 
seems to this anxious observer to be 
quite ominous and painful today. For 
plainly it is not employed toward any 
constructive end; it is just used to give 
the audience vicarious and _ sadistic 
thrills. And, although some of our social 
thinkers say that such pictures tend to 
drain off in a thoroughly salubrious 
fashion the public’s malevolent desires, 
we grimly recall that it was such films 
that predominated on the German 
screen between two wars.” 

Bored with pointlessly going nowhere, 
we seek relief in excitement. We go 
wrong when we see no coercive reason 
for going right. Juvenile delinquency 
is mostly pointless behavior, behavior 
without a focus and hence demanding 
excitement to make life interesting. Sin 
is the consequence of spiritual and 
moral astigmatism. 


Our need for a point for living is 
compounded by the fact that human 
nature itself is a composite of conflicts 
and contradictions. “For the desires of 
the flesh are against the Spirit,” as Paul 
said. Charlie McCarthy noted the truth 
with whimsical insight when he com- 
plained to Edgar Bergen: “My trouble 
is that I am torn between vice and 
versa.” So are we all. We are not one 
unified self; we are many selves. We are 
Dr. Jekyll, and we are Mr. Hyde. Our 
moods are as varied as the weather. We 
are driven by angers and irritations and 
motivated by a motley collection of im- 






pulses, passions, and desires, If we 
to believe Sigmund Freud, human 
ture is a “peripatetic machine drivep 
the sex impulse.” If we accept Felix 
ler, human nature is a collection 
nerves and glands responding to 
demand for significance and superior 
Certainly if we have indulged at al] 
“the proper study of mankind,” we 
aware that we need to be pulled 
gether, our contradictions and confi 
resolved in a spiritual point. We car 
really be ourselves until our many s 
become one in Christ. 































Turn anywhere you please in { 
realm of biography, and you will 
cover that all greatness begins with 
point that summoned “the hero of { 
soul” from the depths. The great creati 
servants of mankind always have be 
and always will be priests of some 
idea that focused their energies. Je 
supremely felt the need for a spirit 
point beyond the horizons of hum 
nature. Concerning himself, he si 
“We must work the works of him 
sent me,” as if his life found its poi 
in the will of God for him. Paul f 
the point of his life in Christ, as Chi 
tians through the centuries have d 
“For to me to live is Christ,” he 
with all the pent-up passion of hiss 
He knew that Christ had gathered 
contradictory fragments of his soul 
brought the principal character wih 
him onto the stage of life. That way 
enough to make him rich. Likewise,¢ 
lives demand a focal point to save 
from spiritual astigmatism with ifs 
tendant boredom. We need to bef 
of ideas that will send us throught 
row gates and hard ways to life. 
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Bie. 


Grant, Almighty God, that as tho@ Joh 
invitest us daily with so much kindne 
and love, and makest known to ust 
paternal good will which thou didst onqiis ex 
for all show to us in Christ thy So 
O grant that, being allured by thy go 
ness, we may surrender ourselves 
thee and become so teachable and s 
missive that wherever thou guidest 
by thy Spirit thou mayest follow us 
every blessing. 

Let us not, in the meantime, be ¢ 
to thy warnings; and whenevcr we a 
ate from the right way, grant that 
may immediately awake when 
warnest us, and return to the right p 
and deign thou also to embrace us 
reconcile us to thyself through © 


our only Lord. Amen. Us 
—Joun Cat 





Paesoyrenran Ligy, 








7 SHOPTALK 


THE COVER is the architect’s render- 


* ing of the interior of First Presbyterian 
tos Church, Stamford, Connecticut (see 
pe Like a Giant Jewel, page 17). Wallace 
— K. Harrison, of Harrison and Abramo- 
t ali yitz, believes that it is the stained glass 
We @@ hat imparts a spiritual quality to thir- 
led teenth century cathedrals. 
onli, For this reason a large portion of the 
“MH anctuary will be of inch-thick struc- 
Y S€N@H tural stained glass supported by precast 
gctions of concrete (the first time this 
, particular method has been used for a 
DD church). 


vill “In the past year, church construction 
with ached an all-time high of $773,000,- 
of t 00, The Stamford Church may not be 
Creat ine of the largest but will undoubtedly 
Ve De be one of the most imaginative. 

me Vil Mary Seth who wrote Like a Giant 
S. J@9% jewel has been a member of the editorial 
. “SH staf since 1953. 

ne Sai 











John A. Diemand 


as tho john A. Diemand (pronounced like 
kindneg@e precious stone) wrote Are You Pro- 
o us tiiecting Your Church? (page 23) out of 





idst on@@s experience as president of Insurance 
hy Somompany of North America Companies. 
hy goom@re of the largest and oldest insurance 
elves panies in the country, this organi- 
and su@mtion was founded in 1792 by a group 
sidest @* George Washington’s friends in the 
» us wim in Independence Hall where the 

aration of Independence was signed. 
be deg. Diemand is a graduate of Girard 
we de@mMege, Philadelphia, an_ institution 
that ded for the education of orphan 
en thas. He serves on the boards of Abing- 
ght pol” Memorial Hospital, Temple Uni- 
e us @ , and Williamson Free School of 
h Chr@hanical Trades. He is chairman of 

U.S. delegation to the Hemispheric 
Cawvg@g@tance Conference. 
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MY MARRIAGE 
AND MY FAITH 


As a Roman Catholic, | anticipated difficulties 


when I married a Presbyterian girl. 


I went into your church tonight, I 

didn’t feel as though I were in a 
church at all. I know it probably means 
a great deal to you; but as far as I'm 
concerned, it’s not much more than an 
auditorium. There is nothing there to 
make you feel as though you were in a 
church.” 

I looked at the girl who-was to be my 
wife someday and noticed her disap- 
pointment. She remained silent as I 
continued. “Really, now, when you go 
into a Catholic church, you know you're 
in God’s house. You can feel it. Even 
you will admit that.” 

As I look back, she admitted nothing; 
instead she let me continue on my way 
describing my reaction upon first enter- 
ing the sanctuary of Bryn Mawr Park 
Presbyterian Church. It was a normal 
reaction, I might add, for someone with 
my background and education. You see, 
I had been a Roman Catholic all my life. 

Today when most Protestants find 
that I was a Catholic before becoming 
a Presbyterian, the first thought they 
have generally is, “Well, he could not 


I "LL BE honest with you, Jessie. When 
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By STEPHEN MATTHEW PANKO 


have been much of a Catholic.” Possibly. 
But let me tell my story, and you be 
the judge. Maybe then you will be able 
to understand what my Catholic friends 
cannot. How can I be happy and feel 
that God loves me, when the Catholic 
Church specifically teaches in one of its 
doctrines that anyone who knows the 
Catholic faith (as I know it) and leaves 
it is doomed to hell? 

I was born in Yonkers, New York, 
some twenty-seven years ago and grew 
up there. For twenty-four of my twenty- 
seven years I tried to be a good Catholic. 
I tried to get to church every Sunday, 
go to confession and Communion, say 
the rosary, and, in general, follow the 
dictates of my church. In fact, while 
in my last year of high school, I sub- 
mitted an application to St. Procopius 
Seminary, located outside of Chicago, 
Illinois, to study for the priesthood. I 
later decided this was not my vocation, 
but this decision did not mean that my 
loyalty to the church was diminished. 

Upon graduation from high school in 
June of 1948, I was in doubt as to what 
to do with my life, so I worked for a 


year while making my decision. In Sep 
tember of 1949, I entered Manhattan 
College, a very good Catholic school in 
the Bronx, New York. My instructos 
were mostly Christian Brothers de k 
Salle. I stayed there for tavo years, and, 
at the start of my junior year, I tran 
ferred to Iona College in New Rochelk, 
New York. Iona, thougha much smaller 
school than Manhattan in facilities avail 
able to a student, was easily as good 
as Manhattan in fostering a person’s be 
lief im the Catholic Church. Indeed, the 
instructors at Iona, the Christian Broth 
ers of Ireland, were as fine an example 
of Catholic men as could be found in 
any other Catholic-college community. 
In working with these men, an ind: 
vidual’s faith in the Catholic Church 
could not fail to be strengthened. I 
call that during my second year at Mat 
hattan the student body was having! ’ 
retreat. On the last day of the retreat # 
a friend and I were leaving the 
after hearing the Mass, receiving Com 
munion and the papal blessing, wheo! 
turned to him and remarked, “You know, 
if we got killed by a car on the wi 


PrespyTerian Lift 








In a religiously mixed marriage, a child is often the focus of dissention, the issue being which of his parents’ faiths 
shall the child be taught. Left to right are the Reverend Albert Shiphorst, Douglas Panko, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Panko. 


home today, we would really be lucky. 
We'd go straight to heaven.” It was a 
wonderful thing to know for certain that 
all you had to do to get to heaven was 
0 believe in the teachings of the Cath- 
die Church. 

During the last three years of my 
undergraduate career, I was employed 
during my spare time and summers in a 
machine shop. Most of the fellows were 
Catholic, but a few were Protestants. 
lused to discuss religion with them con- 
tually. It was inconceivable that any- 
me could remain a Protestant if he 
new the truths of the Catholic faith. 
| therefore, started to “enlighten” my 
more unfortunate co-workers. I showed 
tem that the infallibility of the Pope 
ls the most logical thing in the world. 
leontinually passed out to my “poor” 
tends such facts as these: The Catholic 
ith is the one true faith since it was 
funded by Jesus Christ; or, when we 
pay, we should ask the saints or the 
Virgin Mary to intercede for us; or, the 

Y way to confess our sins to God is 
Mmugh a priest. I could not see why 
one would want to be a Protestant. 
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In fact, one summer a school teacher was 
working in our machine shop; and when 
he told me he had been a Catholic but 
had become an Episcopalian, I was 
shocked. How could he? 

If you are wondering what caused 
my break with the Catholic Church, I 
must confess that it began with my wife, 
Jessie. When Jessie Symington and I be- 
gan to go steady, she was in her late 
teens, and I was in my early twenties. 
As our mutual affection grew, we dis- 
cussed the possibilities of getting mar- 
ried. I thought we could someday, but 
only if Jessie would give up her “foolish 
belief” in Presbyterianism and become 
a Catholic. She did not relish this idea, 
but agreed that if we ever got married 
she would have the ceremony performed 
by a Catholic priest, and she would 
agree to have any children we might 
have brought up in the Catholic faith. 
She knew that if she did not agree to 
this, there could not be any hope of 
our ever getting married. 

As it so very often happens among 
those who are in love, the time came 
when we decided not to wait any longer. 


“Let’s get married. ... When? . . . This 
week.” So it was that we decided to 
elope. 

We discussed the matter very thor- 
oughly and felt that the only way we 
could get married on such short notice 
was to be wed in Jessie’s church. We 
thought that this would soften the blow 
for Jessf®’s parents. Of course, this was 
only temporary, and for my sake and 
that of my parents, we would later be 
married in a Catholic church as origi- 
nally planned. 

So it was that at 7:00 p..., the eve- 
ning of February 21, 1953, we were 
married in the presence of three friends 
by the Reverend Albert Shiphorst of 
Bryn Mawr Park Presbyterian Church. 

After the initial shock to our families 
and friends had subsided, we located an 
apartment and started to live our lives 
together. In June of that same year, I 
was graduated from Iona College by 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York. (To 
prove it, I have a picture of myself re- 
ceiving my degree from him and kissing 

(Continued on page 31) 











PRAYER AND PERSONAL RELIGION—II 


When we have set a time, a place, and a method for prayer, 


The foundation stones of prayer are the prayers we say. 
The base upon which the life of prayer is built is simply 
“saying our prayers’—regularly, devotedly, and _intelli- 
gently. This is the support upon which all further prayer 
rests. So it is important to get the foundation secure. To 
use the figure of constructing a house, these initial para- 
graphs will be devoted to clearing the ground for the 
foundation stones. 


When to pray 


It does not make any difference what time you take. 
Take any time. But, once having taken it, stick to it. 

There are many pressures on your time. All kinds of 
important matters crowd in and make demands. If you 
do not give God the time he demands, you will become 
so involved that vou will not have any time left to give 
him. So take time—any time—and keep it. 

Some people pray best early in the morning, before they 
are involved in all the events of the day; others pray best 
at night, when the world has quieted down. Some pray on 
subways and buses, others during their lunch hours, and 
some on their way home from work. 

There is no rule, but obviously the best time for quiet 
(and quiet is your best companion for conversation with 
God) is in the morning when you can offer him the events 
of the day that stretch before, and in the evening when in 
his presence you can review those events, and so commend 
them and yourself to God for the night. 

The morning is quiet because you have not become in- 
volved in the day and are fresh; nighttime is good because 
you can open the levels of your consciousness to God for 
him to dwell there as you sleep. But do not leave all your 
prayer to the end of the day—else, tired, you fall asleep 
before prayer is done. Morning is the time for work in 
prayer, the evening for rest in prayer. 


Where to pray 


The basic principle here is the same: pray anywhere you 
want to, but, having chosen a place, make it your habitual 
place of praver. Jesus recommended a closet. If you have 
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a big enough one, you need look no farther. If you do 
find a place that has the virtue of closets—privacy. You 
need is to be alone with God, where you say what ya 
want to, in any way you want to, and where you will 
neither overheard nor interrupted. The need for a familia 
secluded place of retreat for your private, daily, persom 
prayer cannot be overemphasized. 

It can obviously be a place in your home. It could} 
as simple a place as your armchair. You may have a favori 
religious picture or cross on the wall in front of vou, and 
the devotional books you have found most helpful besi 
you. The other natural place for private prayer is in 
church. Perhaps you can stop in during the day, eithe 
going to or coming from work. This is a house of praye 
which already provides a devotional atmosphere, not oa 
because of its architecture, but because of the prayers d 
faithful people offered there over the years. You can meé 
God most easily if you go to meet him in his house. 

In any case, select a place of privacy and, day by day, 
go there to talk with God. Your prayers and his presence 
will soon make it a holy place. 


How to pray 


One distinguished clergyman reports that he can pry 
best when he is ving on the sand at the shore. Ignatius @ 
Loyola recommends standing to say the Lord’s Prayer and 
then advancing one step to kneel and continue one’s prayets 
“If kneeling,” he writes, “I find that which I desire, I wil 
not change to another position.” 

The point is: in private prayer you can pray standing 
sitting, kneeling, or lving down. Use whatever position’ 
most convenient to you. The only rule is to be as natunl 
as you can. You may find help, however, in the tradition! 
customs of standing for thanksgiving and adoration, knee: 
ing for confession and intercession, and sitting for medi: 
tation. 

The words spoken should be simple and direct. They 
should be your words. Your words will make the prayes 
your prayers, and your prayers will make it a direct, pe& 
sonal conversation between you and God. So speak # 
naturally and easily as you would to a friend. Use the word 
that rise most simply to your lips. And let your prayers# 
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by John B. Coburn 


CONVERSATION WITH GOD 


are ready to explore the ways of expressing praise and thanks. 


the beginning revolve around the three points we discussed 
in “Be Yourself and Begin Where You Are” [P.L., February 
9): “God . . . please help . . . I am sorry .. . I thank 
you.” 


Where to borrow 


You will find shortly that you need help in your prayers. 
You will say sooner or later all you think you have to say. 
You will become repetitious, and you will be afraid you are 
getting bogged down. 

This is the time to turn to the prayers of others for help. 
You may use little modern devotional pamphlets or books. 
One of the most helpful current books is John Baillie’s A 
Diary of Private Prayer. An unusual collection of prayers 
of the ages is Uncommon Prayers, by Cecil Hunt. Prayers 
Old and New, issued by the Forward Movement, includes 
prayers for every need and concern. In addition, nearly 
every denomination publishes its own special devotional 
material. 

Whatever you do, to whatever source you turn, do this: 
Make these prayers your own. Do not just read them, but 
take them and remake them so that, as they give you 
material and direction, they become yours. 

Here, for example, is a traditional prayer, based originally 
m some words of the Old Testament prophet Isaiah, which 
has become a familiar prayer in Christian public worship: 
‘0 God of peace, who hast taught us that in returning and 
test we shall be saved, in quietness and in confidence shall 
beour strength: By the might of thy Spirit lift us, we pray 
thee, to thy presence, where we may be still and know that 
thou art God; through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Now make this your own by saying slowly: “O God of 
peace, who has taught me that in returning and rest J shall 
be saved, in quietness and in confidence shall be my 
trength: By the might of thy Spirit lift me, I pray thee, 
to thy presence, where I may be still and know that thou 
ut God; through Jesus Christ my Lord.” 

We should underline one especially rich source of ma- 
tial for private personal prayers: The Psalms. These are 
payers offered to God when a man is angry, when he is 
happy, when he is guilty and sensual, when he is thankful 
ind trusting, when he is suspicious and full of despair, 
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when he is in love and filled with adoration. 

There is a supply here you never can exhaust, and to 
become familiar with some few of them will greatly 
strengthen, deepen, and enrich your own prayers. Listen 
to just a few—perhaps several of the passages suggested 
below (only the initial verses are listed). Listen to your- 
self as you read them aloud, slowly, from your Bible. 


Praise 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name. . . . ” (Psalm 103:1-2.) 

“I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live: I will sing 
praise to my God while I have my being.” (Psalm 104:33.) 

“Thou art my God, and I will praise thee: thou art my 
God, I will exalt thee. . . .” (Ps@lm 118:28. 29.) 


Confession 

“Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving- 
kindness; according unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies blot out my transgressions. . . .” (Psalm 51:1-4, 
9-12, 17.) 


Help 

“Hear my prayer, O Lord, and let my cry come unto 
thee. . . .” (Psalm 102:1, 2.) 

“In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust; let me never be 
ashamed: deliver me in thy righteousness. . . .” (Psalm 
31:1-5.) 

“Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord. . . .” 
(Psalm 130.) 


Confidence 

“He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. . . .” 
(Psalm 91:1-7.) 

“The Lord is my shepherd; 1 shall not want. . 
(Psalm 23.) 


Such prayers as these become your prayers when you 
make them your own. This you can do as you slowly and 
deliberately translate the words of the ps: lmists into your 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Presbyterians U.S.A. 
Vote “Yes” on Union 


The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. moved closer to becoming a 
reality last month as the two “parent” 
churches—Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
and United Presbyterian Church—began 
voting on merger proposals. Last spring, 
at the General Assemblies of the two 
denominations, commissioners approved 
a Plan of Union to be submitted to their 
respective presbyteries. To provide time 
for studying the Plan, commissioners 
recommended that voting be postponed 
until January, 1957. 

In early returns, the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. already had approved 
union. A total of 161 of 250 presby- 
teries had voted, all in the affirmative. 
A favorable vote by a majority of the 
Church’s presbyteries was required for 
passage. 

Sixteen of the sixty-six presbyteries in 
the United Presbyterian Church have 
voted on the Plan of Union. There have 
been 351 affirmative votes to 179 nega- 
tive. Voting in the United Church is 
letermined by the total number of bal- 
‘sts cast in the presbyteries. For the 
Plan to be approved, it must receive a 
favorable vote by a majority of all votes 
cast, provided that a minimum of two- 
thirds of the presbyteries participate in 
the voting. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the 
United Church’s vote has now been cast, 
including that of the largest presbytery 
-Monongahela—which comprises the 
Pittsburgh area. 


Sumter Sequel: 
Fund Nearly Repaid 


At last year’s General Assembly, com- 
missioners gave the Stated Clerk author- 
ity to assist persons who suffer economic 
reprisals as a result of supporting the 
Supreme Court decision banning segre- 
gation in public schools. Several months 
ago an instance came to the attention 
of Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake. 
In Sumter, South Carolina, a group of 
citizens—including a Presbyterian min- 
ister—were faced with paying a judg- 
ment of $10,000 in a legal action arising 
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out of their interest in the court de- 
cision (see P.L., Jan. 5). 

Dr. Blake, considering the case to 
be included in the provisions of the 
General Assembly action, made avail- 
able $10,000 to meet the judgment. 
Since residents of Sumter had already 
contributed $7,200, much of the money 
given by the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
was returned immediately. 

The Reverend H. B. Sissel, author of 
the article in PrEsBYTERIAN Lire, sug- 
gested readers could send contributions 
to the office of the Stated Clerk. Fifty- 
seven persons wrote enclosing checks 
which totalled nearly $500. A small 
number of letters received were highly 
critical of the church’s support. In ad- 
dition a number of organizations sent 
sizeable donations to help replace the 
funds advanced. As last month ended, 
only a few hundred dollars were still 
needed. 


Prayers Mark. 
Inaugural Ceremonies 


President Eisenhower began his of- 
ficial inauguration day (Sunday, Janu- 
ary 20) by attending the National 
Presbyterian Church, of which he and 
his wife are members. At nine o'clock, 
three hours before taking the oath of 
office, the Eisenhowers, the Nixons, and 
their immediate families arrived at the 
church for a special pre-inaugural wor- 
ship service. Secretary of State Dulles 
together with a half-dozen other cabinet 






members and the governors of a doze 
states also were among the congregatio 

In the sermon, the Reverend Ed 
L. R. Elson discussed the relationshi 
of religious faith to national affairs, } 
stressed that although church and 
are organically separate, the cen 
tenet of belief in God is implicit in 
the institutions of the United Stat, 
government. 

Earlier, the President had selected 
the hymns for the service. His choice 
were: “O God, Our Help in Ages Past 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“God of Our Life, Through All tk 
Circling Years.” 

While the President and his entov 
rage were worshipping at Nationd 
Church, many other government lea¢- 
ers attended a service at the Washington 
(Protestant Episcopal) Cathedral. Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, president of th 
National Council of Churches and Pres 
byterian Stated Clerk, spoke at th 
Cathedral. 

At the public inauguration ceremonies 
on Monday, the President’s pastor wa 
one of four clergymen who offered§, 
prayers. 

Dr. Elson gave the invocation: 

“Almighty God, our Creator, Re 
deemer, and Judge, who hast given w 
this good land for our heritage, make 
sacred this solemn hour of dedication. 

“Correct what is wrong, confirm what 
is right. 

“Make us good enough and great 
enough and strong enough to be the 
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President Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, and their families greet Edward 
L. R. Elson, Pastor of National Presbyterian Church following pre-inaugural service 
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svants of thy purposes in our age. 
“Guard, guide, and empower thy 
svants who here renew their vows be- 
we thee and this people. 

‘Hallow the coming days of their 
vice that they may live and labor as 
nder the higher order of thy Kingdom. 
“Enable us all to be worthy of that 
ssing which belongs to the nation 
hose God is the Lord. 

“Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 



















The President opened and closed his 
ugural address with brief prayers. 
though he did not ask the thousands 
persons at the Capitol to join with him 
»a formal prayer—as he did four years 
go—he began his address with these 
“May we pursue the right—without 
f-righteousness. 

‘May we know unity—without con- 
: O10 ity. 

“May we grow in strength—without 
ride of self. 

“May we, in our dealing with peoples 
the earth, ever speak truth and serve 


id sta 


t in 


All th 


h acing he said: 

“May the light of freedom, coming 
p all darkened lands, flame brightly 
until at last the darkness is no more. 
“May the turbulence of our age yield 
p the true time of peace, when men 
monié‘ ind nations shall share a life that honors 


or Wie dignity of each, the brotherhood 
offered all.” 


"pe pilission Board 
ven wronors Thai Leader 


make Representatives of the Presbyterian 
cation. Board of Foreign Missions last month 
a what Honored the president of the United 
lations General Assembly, Prince Wan 
Maithayakorn, of Thailand. The prince, 
9 is also his country’s minister of 
weign affairs, received an illuminated 
from Dr. Peter K. Emmons, board 
ident, at an interdenominational 
ting in New York. 
The scroll said in part: “The Presby- 
maa Church wishes to . . . express 
oe ts appreciation for the exceptional 
te and fair treatment which its 
entatives have experienced at the 
ws 5 of your government during the 
a [116] years they have been the 
SS of Thailand. We venture to be- 
that the increasing understanding 
dodwill between Thailand and the 
i States are due in some measure 
® interpretation of Thailand to the 
mican people by our esa s 



























vices itheir services to your country. . 
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1956 Benevolence Giving up 12 per cent 


To Sessions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


GREETING: 

The General Council of the General Assembly, with humble gratitude 
to God, announces to the church that the church’s work through the 
General Assembly portion of the Benevolence program provided by the 
churches in 1956 amounted to $18,340,222—another splendid increase 
($1,989,267) over the previous year. This added increase of just under 
two million dollars is 12.17 per cent. 


The appreciation of the whole church should go to those who are - 


responsible for an accomplishment which means that contributions 
have advanced just under 50 per cent or $6,000,000 in three years 
(exactly $5,973,516 or 48.3 per cent). Those who are responsible are 
pastors, sessions, trustees, church members, presbytery and synod com- 
mittees, judicatory executives, Stewardship and Promotion department 
and staff—thousands of persons unitedly devoted to the single goal 
of fulfilling the mission of Christ. 

The funds contributed this year assure, in addition to the basic 
operating budget, $2,626,567 for capital items to insure better equip- 
ment for work administered by our Foreign and National Missions 


One Great Hour of Sharing. 


from non-living sources. 





Boards, the full $900,000 to relieve inadequate pensions, another 
$250,000 step in support of higher education, and $232,568 for new 
work personnel in national and ecumenical work. 

In addition to the above, $228,195 has been given for Hungarian 
relief, $250,940 for ministry to service personnel, and $1,221,819 for 


These figures are for church gifts only. Later a full report will be 
made of the total program as carried on by local congregations, by 
synods and presbyteries and by the full General Assembly program 
including gifts from women’s organizations and individuals, plus income 


We can all review a year of accomplishment, of true advance, of 
shared and longer-range plans being realized, of deeper commitment, 
of more complete cooperation, of dedication to the work of the church 
of our Lord. With grateful hearts, we thank him that we are privileged 
to belong to and participate in such a fellowship. 

Sincerely, 


GLENN W. Moore 


Secretary of the General Council of the General Assembly 








Church Colleges 
Plan Aid Program 


Delegates to the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Colleges 
last month heard plans outlined for in- 
terdenominational action to support 
some 470 Protestant church-related col- 
leges in the United States. The program 
was adopted by the newly organized 
National Committee of Church Men for 
Church Colleges, which held its first 
meeting at the same time as the Associa- 
tion. 

Purposes of the group are to develop: 


an information center, where knowledge 


about church colleges may be available; 


to help prospective students select a 
school; a program of research and study 
on all problems confronting the colleges; 
and an interdenominational placement 
bureau through which colleges may se- 
cure faculty and staff. 

The committee will call regional con- 
ferences or workshops of college trustees 
and administrators and encourage co- 
operation of state and city councils of 
churches to gain lay support. Setting up 
a national conference of Church Men 
for Church Colleges, and mapping a 
long-range public relations development 
and publicity program for church-re- 
lated colleges are part of the committee's 
plans. 
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Recently added to seminary at University of Dubuque are library (left) and Wilbur L. Smith residence hall (rig 


Two New Buildings 
For Dubuque 


Swelling enrollments at Presbyterian 
seminaries have made imperative the 
need for expanded facilities. Growth of 
the theological seminary at the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque—which has tripled 
in seven years—is typical. To accommo- 


date the increased student population, 
Dubuque recently added two seminary 
buildings: a library and a three-story 
residence hall. The library and a group 
of cottages constructed earlier for mar- 
ried seminarians were made _ possible 
through the $12,000,000 Building Funds 
Campaign of the Presbyterian Church. 
A generous gift from Mrs. Wilbur L. 












Smith, Iowa Presbyterian, helped a 
plete the residence hall named in me 
ory of her husband. 

Friends of Dubuque Seminary, 
nationwide group of more than 9 
women, contributed $6,000 to conver 
large room which was formerly used 
a library, into the Urbach Me 
Lounge. 





Presbyterians last year gave an unprecedented 


Presbyterians Give Record $1,482,453 for Relief 


Relief Program, Asia 
Presbyterian Mission, Korea 





125,000 


$1,482,453 to ease the plight of the world’s needy. For 




















Hungarian refugees alone, churches contributed $228,- Church World Service, Korea 50,000 
195 from special Christmas and year-end offerings. The RINNE cscs sisnso cases snninaettecaes 5,000 
Reverend Arthur S. Joice, secretary for special offerings, Presbyterian program, Hong Kong 54,500 
announced the totals in making available the following Church World Service, Hong Kong............ 20,000 
breakdown of receipts and allocations. Korea Amputee Project, 
Church World Service.........................06 15,000 
SE TREO, Ske 5,000 
. Arab Refugees 
Receipts Relief work through Church World Service 90,000 
One Great Hour of Sharing offering (1956).._.$1,221,819 Relief work through missions 30,000 
Share Our Surplus 32,439 Share Our Surplus 100,000 
Hungarian Relief 228,195 Hungarian Relief 228,195 
$1,482,453 General Allocations 
Korea Rehabilitation 275,000 
Refugee program in U.S.A. (resettlement) 30,000 
. World Council workcamps 7,000 
Allocations Aid in Colombia 7,000 
Church World Service Aid in Brazil 10,000 
Resettlement program, U.S.A... ............... $ 75,000 World Student Christian Federation 8,000 
Material relief program overseas 38,000 German Protestant Relief Committee 1,000 
Basic administration budget. ..................... 9,800 Expenses of offerings 70,315 by 
Relief Program, Europe Syria-Lebanon earthquake and flood relief —_ 16,000 
cS eae 70,000 Disaster relief U.S.A. 2,000 
Church World Service work. ...................... 24,000 
World Council refugee aid........................ 60,000 Unallocated funds (December 31, 1956)........$ 50,645 
YMCA work 6,000 $1,482,488 
“ PresayTentan Lt 





















ugees: 
Homes for Thousands 


Refugee newcomers to America, long 
scustomed to the tedium of living in 
Hisplaced-persons camps or the regi- 
nented tyranny of life behind the Iron 
uwtain, are being warmly welcomed 
congregations in every section of the 
suntry. With destruction and terror, the 
il risks of escape, and the confu- 
of their first days as refugees be- 
nd them, the new residents are mov- 
ing into homes and jobs found for them 
by American churchmen. Many are 
learning their first English phrases in 
special language classes set up for them. 
From October, 1954, until late Janu- 
ed "ary, 1957, 2,720 persons who received 
iN ME ontrance visas under the Refugee Relief 
Act have been resettled by members of 
inaly, Bihe Presbyterian Church U.S.A. With 
han SMM the stepped-up pace of arrivals in recent 
onverl® months, members of the denomination’s 
' used Mi Resettlement Services Committee have 
fe been meeting several ships and flights 
each week to speed newcomers—some of 
whom have been living in camps since 
World War II—to their waiting sponsors. 
According to the Committee’s executive 
secretary, Miss Margaret W. Gillespie, 
proximately two thousand more Pres- 
byterian-sponsored persons who had al- 
5,000 mrady received visas before the Refugee 
(0.000 Relief Act expired will be arriving within 
5.000 the next few months. Included in this 
4.500 OUP will be emigrants from the Neth- 
0.000 getands and escapees from Iron Curtain 
. countries who have been living in Aus- 
5.000 m2, West Germany, and Hong Kong. 
5.000 A majority of Hungarian Protestants 
: we Reformed or Presbyterian, and a 
0.000 lrge share of the responsibility for their 
0.000 fellow-churchmen has been assumed by 
0.000 American Presbyterians. The Commit- 
8.195 e's field office at the Camp Kilmer 
, reception center has resettled more than 
5,000 it hundred Hungarians, approximately 
0.000 me-sixth of the Protestant arrivals. In 
700 sddition, congregations have sponsored 
7.000 everal hundred other Hungarians 
0,000 though local councils of churches. 
8.000 ‘Unlike other refugee exoduses, there 
1.000 lave never been orphans in any number 
0.313 tt Kilmer, nor have there been many 
6.000 mers and domestics,” commented the 
2.000 end J. Arthur Lazell, director of 
: he field office. “Most are skilled work- 
0.648 men, and there is a generous sprinkling 
—— §§" professional men. 
2,453 B “As of late last month, men, often 
ttheir late teens or early twenties, far 




















Mumber any other group. There are 
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of YOUR LOCAL CHURCH 





Is your local church taking full advantage of the many 
valuable services now offered by your Presbyterian 
Foundation? 


In 1953, the scope of The Foundation was broadened 
by the General Assembly better “to serve the Church in 
all its work.” The Foundation works hand in hand with 
your local church to build a stronger financial structure 
now, and for the future. 


Is your church concerned with the problem of manag- 
ing endowment, building, or other funds? The Foundation 
will provide your local church with investment manage- 
ment through the earning power of its Combined Trust 
Fund. Such funds entrusted to The Foundation of the 
Presbyterian Church will, in many cases, earn more in- 
come over the years for your church. 

The Foundation also encourages outright gifts, be- 
quests, life income and life insurance gifts from church 
members to meet the needs of the Church beyond current 
budgets. Your gifts through The Foundation can provide 
income to your local church for years to come. 

Other activities of the Foundation undergird the work 
of the local church. These include the development of 
gifts from corporations and other organizations . . . the 
encouragement among consecrated church members to 
“Remember the Church in your Will” . . . and the man- 
agement of the whole Church’s endowment funds by men 
of broad experience who are dedicated Presbyterians. 


For further information and literature on how The Foundation 
“serves the Church in all its work,” ask your Pastor or write: 


The PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 


Address: Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director Tue 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in the U.S.A,“ 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y, 





PL-29 
















In Lafayette, Indiana, Rev. J. Dayton McCormick (right) welcomes newcomers 
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‘B,’ a judge from Budapest, takes a ky 
at the snapshots, swallows once or twi 
and finishes the story for the moth 
It was his duty to bury one of her boy 
They had fought together. My coat g 
soaked as Mrs. “X’ sobs on my shoulle 

“Five or six young freedom fight. 
willingly push my car onto the highy 
from a muddy side road. “Where { 
you intend to go from here boys? 
ask them. “Doesn’t matter, sir, anywhe 
Tell us when the next transport leay 
and we'll join it for Australia, Canad 


Chile, or the U.S.A. Our fate is a trai 


Gyuda Kasa and the Emil Baktais on behalf of Central Presbyterian Church. Inter- @Nyway, either to Russia in a seak 
preter (next to pastor) is Mrs. Joseph Uredgy-Nagy, sponsored by church in 1950. boxcar or to the West in a transpo 


some single young women. But there are 
far fewer families than offers of homes,” 
Mr. Lazell said. In providing assurances, 
churches are urged to be flexible in their 
requirements as to refugees’ background 
and family size. 

Meanwhile, the Reverend Nicholas S. 
Sewell, pastor of the Groveland, New 
York, Presbyterian Church, is serving in 
Austria with World Council of Churches’ 
workers who are interviewing and coun- 
seling refugees. A former Hungarian, he 
is having a unique opportunity to obtain 
moving vignettes about some of the 
Magyar heroes, perhaps now enroute 
here: 
“. .. Mrs. ‘X’ shows me pictures of 
her two sons who were left behind fight- 
ing in Parliament Square in Budapest,” 
Mr. Sewell wrote recently from Vienna. 
“She wonders what their fates are. Dr. 


In Pelham, New York, it’s school days for Hungarian newcomers as they attend Eng- 


“ 


In Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, Miss Eleanor McJunkin (with Zoltan Varga family 
heard Rev. Dale K. Milligan of Beulah Church preach on refugee need, offered * 
cant apartment in her home. Her sacrifice inspired church to sponsor 13 Hungarii 


But give us weapons, and we'll go bad 
to fight.’ I realize they are psycholog 
cally unprepared for emigration, whi 
they have never thought of. After bre 
counseling, however, I register them 
the U.S.A. and hope that a sponsoril 
church somewhere will do the rest 
me. 

“One day when I went to the Aw 
trian-Hungarian border, Laszlo T, 
handsome twenty-five-year-old agro 
mist came along to learn the wh 
abouts of his fiancée. He lost her a 
days before when his escaping gro 
was attacked. by Red border guaté 
. . . With the help of eyewitnesses ™ 
pieces together the sad ending of the 
flight. After he had lost his fiancée! 


the rush when everyone started running 


lish classes in Huguenot Memorial Church (Rev. George E. Sweazey, pastor). Teacher for shelter, there was one person ue 
is Albert Ridout (third from left). Congregation is sponsoring nine refugees. by the guards: a medium-sized, da 
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complexioned girl in a long blue coat. 
Observers say she collapsed yards from 
the Austrian border and was buried in 
Hungary. Laszlo opens his billfold and 
produces the picture of the girl. Wit- 
nesses say there is no doubt about the 
identity. We dare not look at each other. 

“Do you think, Pastor, that God will 
forgive me for killing about thirty Rus- 
sians in a truck with a string of hand- 
grenades?” an ex-army officer asks. ‘I 
cannot put on white gloves and be a 
Christian overnight. Will you tell your 
people that some of us need patience 
and understanding to overcome the 
leven years of big lies the Com- 
munists have fed us.’” 

Last month in Geneva, Switzerland, 
Auguste Lindt, newly elected United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, urged the world to remember the 
plight of the 70,000 European refugees 
who must stay in camps on the Conti- 
nent. He described them as resigned, 
despondent, and increasingly bitter. 

If each country now accepting Hun- 
garians would enlarge its quota by ten 
per cent, Mr. Lindt remarked, the prob- 
lem of World War II refugees, including 
those still in camps and the 250,000 
others (most of whom are only tempo- 
marily resettled), would be well on its 
way to solution. 

Officials of Church World Service re- 
cently urged churches to press for new 
immigration procedures that would 
cover recurring emergencies. The CWS 
director of immigration services, Roland 
Elliott, in calling for the members of 
Congress to heed the voice of the 
churches, stressed the need for provi- 
sions in the U. S. Immigration Act that 
would avoid the piecemeal approach 
wed to meet the Hungarian crisis. 


Evangelism: 
Decisions in Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico was “blanketed” last 
month with the voices of thirty-two 
hesbyterian pastors from the Synod of 
New York, invited to the island to con- 

a campaign of evangelism. For a 
week, January 9 through 16, the min- 
isters from the States, each with a Puerto 
Rican host, preached in churches, on 
the open plazas of the towns, on tropical 
lillsides, and in countless 
homes. 

The idea had its inception last year 
When the Presbytery of Puerto Rico 
ited the invitation to the Synod of 


country 
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Lifetime income 


for yourself 


and loved ones 


.. . through 


Presbyterian 
Survivorship Annuities 


You, as an annuitant can “memorialize” yourself by providing a SUR- 
VIVORSHIP agreement. After you pass on, your loved ones get the same 
dependable, guaranteed income that you received during your lifetime. 
During the survivor’s life, the continuing dividends serve as a yearly gift- 


reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Dividends from stocks, bonds and other securities vary from year to 
year but your PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY returns always remain the 
same for you and your survivors in spite of depressions, wars, and eco- 
nomic conditions. No need for reinvestment, no legal fees, no shrinkage of 
income, liberal tax exemption. Over 70 years of continuous payments to 


Presbyterian Annuitants is a guarantee of safety and dependability. 


So, now while you are thinking about it, make a gift for yourself or loved 
ones. What better way can you show your gratitude for the good gifts al- 
ready received than to share in the Church’s work through annuity invest- 
ments! It helps the work of the Boards of the Presbyterian Church here and 


abroad according to your designation at a time when it is most needed. 


“Security with 
dignity and purpose” 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y. 


1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income I 
would receive, my date of birth being 





month day year 
At present, | am most interested in 
(J Board of National Missions C) Board of Foreign Missions 


) Board of Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
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New York. The mission was then or- 
ganized by Donald G. Lester, acting 
secretary of the Division of Evangelism, 
and headed by New York Synod Execu- 
tive David MacInnes. 

Each night the New Yorkers held 
preaching services in more than thirty 
churches, in addition to visiting many 
mission stations. One minister covered 
an enormous housing project for 2,900 
families where the only Christian min- 
istry—aside from a Pentecostal mission— 
is the work of the Presbyterians in 
Puerto Rico. A seminary student took 
members of a congregation to sing 
hymns and answer questions on street 
corners and in bars. Cecilio Arrastia, 
Secretary for Evangelism for the Pres- 
bytery of Puerto Rico, held a mass meet- 
ing in the plaza of the city of Aquadilla; 
more than a thousand persons attended. 
Presbytery Executive Diego Rico-Sol- 
tero reports that over 400 “first deci- 
sions” for the Christian faith resulted 
directly from the campaign. 


Kentucky Church Burns 


One evening last month, the Reverend 
Robert O. Garden, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Dayton, Ken- 
tucky, heard what he described as a 
“thump” across the street from the 
manse. He looked out, expecting to see 
an automobile accident; instead he saw 
flames shooting from the roof of the 
sanctuary. Before firemen extinguished 
the flames, the seventy-six-year-old 
structure had been destroyed and the 
education building damaged. Mr. Gar- 
den said the congregation carried 
$75,000 insurance on the building, 
which will cost $125,000 to replace. 

When the First Presbyterian Church 
of Covington, Kentucky, heard of the 
loss, the congregation made a gift of 
$1,000 to the building fund. The Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian (U.S.) Church 
of Covington agreed to replace the 
Dayton church’s supply of hymnals. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARY: 

75th. Acacia Community Presbyterian 
Church, Norridge, Illinois (Dr. Robert 
Lee Sawyier, interim minister). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Boulder, 
Colorado (Dr. Ralph D. Evans, pastor), 
of Geneva Hall, a new education build- 
ing; and a new chapel. 

Lakeside Presbyterian Church (for- 
merly Forest Hill Presbyterian Church), 
West Palm Beach, Florida (the Rev- 
erend C. J. St. Clair Jeans, pastor), of 
the first unit of a new church plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Boonton, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Robert A. 
Reighart, pastor), of the renovated 
sanctuary and a new organ. 

First Presbyterian Church, Moores- 
town, New Jersey, of a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey (Dr. Charles A. Platt, 
pastor), of the reconstructed sanctuary 
and an education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Warren, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Donald H. 
Spencer, pastor), of the renovated 
sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Waynes- 
burg, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Ger- 
ald Hollingsworth, pastor), of a new 
manse. 

First Presbyterian Church, Plankin- 
ton, South Dakota (the Reverend J. 
Stafford Weeks, supply pastor), of a 
church building. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Brick Presbyterian Church (formerly 
West Mantoloking Presbyterian 
Church), Osbornville, New Jersey (the 
Reverend Merle E. Porter, pastor), for 
a new sanctuary, Christian-education 
wing, and church offices. 

Cupertino Presbyterian Church, Cu- 
pertino, California (the Reverend De 
vore C. Smith, pastor), for the first unit 
—a chapel, classrooms and kitchen. 

Garden Crest Presbyterian Church, 
St. Petersburg, Florida (the Reverend 
Dr. Harry Burton Boyd, pastor), for a 
new sanctuary and education wing. 

Eastminster Presbyterian Church, 
Portland, Oregon (the Reverend Byron 
D. Hughes, pastor), for the first unit— 
a chapel and a fellowship hall. 

Centre Presbyterian Church, Loys- 
ville, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Rich- 
ard E. Sigler, pastor), for a Christian- 
education building. 


Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 


More than eighty years of servic 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
ersville, New York, were noted 
month at a reception held in hong 
Miss Alexa Douglas, Miss Kathe 
Smith, and the Reverend George 
Phelps, Jr. Miss Douglas, now reti 
served as assistant treasurer for f 
years and Miss Smith resigned rece 
after thirty-five years as pastor's a 
ant. Mr. Phelps, who left early 
month to assume another pasto 
served First Church for five and ¢ 


half years. 


@ Fifty-five years of active member 
on the session of the Westminster P 
byterian Church, Dubuque, Iowa | 
Reverend Richard B. Heydinger, » 
tor), was noted recently upon the reg 
nation of Elder A. P. Maclay. His fat 
served on the session for forty-five y 
prior to his death, thus the name Mad 
appeared on the rolls for one hund 
years without interruption. 


@ First Presbyterian Church, Wie 
Kansas (the Reverend Paul 
Johnston, pastor), noted the seve 
ninth year a “Lawrence” made the tre 
urer’s report of the department 
Christian Education at a congregation 
meeting held last month. Mr. Robert! 
Lawrence, the present treasurer, s 
ceeded his uncle, Charles Lawrer 
who held the office for fifty-five ye 
prior to his death in 1932. 


“FLYING CLUB” FOR COLLEGE 


Announcement was made recently 
the establishment of the “Flying B 
Jays,” a club at Westminster Co 
Fulton, Missouri. Members will be ab 
to secure a private pilot’s license in 
school year at a cost of $200. One pial 
has already been purchased for t 
initial membership of approxima 
twenty students, and a second p 
will be purchased soon. Participati 





in the activity costs $25 initiation I 


$2 per month dues, $2.75 per hour! 
solo flying, and $5.75 per hour of flig 
with an instructor. A commercial pildl 
license may be secured at the end of 
student’s four years of participation! 
the group. 

Any Westminster College stude 
who successfully passes the Civil Aem 
nautics physical examination is elig® 
to join the club. 
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a giant jewel 


Faceted with structural glass, the unique church nearing completion 





im Stamford, Connecticut, will serve an adventurous congregation. 


by Mary Seth 


On a ten-and-a-half acre plot of hilly, 
wooded land in the heart of a fashion- 
able suburban community, one of the 
Most unusual buildings ever erected is 
ittracting nation-wide attention. 

Designed by architect Wallace Har- 
fon, one of the architects of Rocke- 


feller Center and Director of Planning 
for the United Nations buildings, the 
Fist Presbyterian Church in Stamford, 
Connecticut, is a lively experiment in 
telesiastical architecture. Its sloping, 
“ating, concrete walls, made up of vast 
tlangular facets, will be studded with 
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inch-thick ruby, amber, emerald, and 
sapphire colored glass. 

“It is a new method of construction, 
without piers or lintels,” Mr. Harrison 
said, “called by Felix Samuely, the en- 
gineer, ‘space construction.’ ” 

He laid a piece of paper over the edge 
of his drawing table. It hung limp. Then 
he folded it lengthwise. It became rigid. 

“The wall sections are ‘crimped’ like 
this piece of paper, and support each 
other. 

“I guess we've spent more time on the 
Stamford Church than on anything 


we've ever built, but it’s been more fun.” 
Since this was Wallace Harrison’s 
first church, he wanted to do a little 
research. He went to Europe to study 
the great cathedrals and churches in 
England, France, and Germany. He 
even went to Persia. On his way back 
he stopped at Sainte-Chapelle in Paris, 
with its walls of glass described as “a 
precious, thrilling conflagration.” 
“Why can’t we,” Harrison wondered, 
“carry the glass over the ceiling a little 
bit in Stamford and develop the most 
modern structure to carry the glass? 
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like 
a giant jewel 


“Then I visited my friend Fernand 
Léger, and he told me about stained 
glass artist Gabriel Loire of Chartres.” 

Loire’s glass turned out to be what 
Harrison was looking for. That was in 
1954. In December, 1956, the glass ar- 
rived from the same French town that 
had provided the windows for Sainte- 
Chapelle and for Chartres cathedral 700 
vears ago. But this glass is different 
from the thirteenth century product; its 
greater thickness gives it more richness 
and more brilliance. It is set in cement 
instead of lead. 

Since the spoken word and music 
form the core of a church service, good 
acoustics were sought; and as the elon- 
gated, almost acoustically perfect, sanc- 
tuary developed on the drawing board, 
a curious shape began to emerge—a 
fish, ancient symbol for Christ. It was 
then decided to accent this form, and as 
the building progresses, the giant ab- 
stract form is apparent. 

The architectural firm of Harrison and 
Abramovitz early began working with 
the Stamford firm of Sherwood, Mills 
and Smith. Together they selected the 
location for the sanctuary. The adminis- 
trative offices, classrooms, lounge, small 
chapel, and fellowship hall, all of which 
have been in use since last August, were 
arranged in a right angle at the rear of 
the sanctuary, allowing for an ample 
courtyard between, and were designed 


Mrs. Joseph Ashmore, Westminster Fellowship adviser, dis- 
cusses youth program with associate pastor, Robert Lamar, 


by Willis Mills of the Stamford firm. 

“While it’s expensive to have a single 
row of classrooms connected by a glazed 
corridor,” Mr. Mills said, “we felt justi- 
fied because the low, one-story building 
forms a horizontal shadow around the 
sanctuary which soars above it.” 

“We've never built anything like this 
before,” Charles Deluca, foreman of 
construction, said. “We had to go down 
twenty or twenty-two feet to rock ledge 
with the foundation.” As he spoke a der- 
rick was raising a cement slab. “That 
weighs ten tons. All the sections are pre- 
cast on Long Island by Pre-Cast Build- 
ing Sections, Inc. and arrive by truck.” 
As the big slab was jockeyed into place, 
Deluca explained that, with the aid of 
trigonometry, the cement slabs are really 
placed in space (supported with wooden 
beams) until all the sections can be 
joined together with an eight-inch band 
of poured cement. 

“The Stamford church is built on 
something more solid than rock,” the 
pastor, the Reverend Donald Fisher 
Campbell, said. “Or maybe you could 
say that the Stamford Church is built on 
a spiritual rock—concern. The strength 
of the church certainly stems from 
concern for each other and for the whole 
community.” 

Many feel that this unconventional 
sanctuary is the natural flowering of a 
contemporary way of Christian living 
that could not be confined in conven- 
tional housing any more than in con- 
ventional thinking. 


Administrative-education unit was ¢ 
I-beams set in triangular shapes 


The members of the Stamford chur 
are fully aware that they are pioneer 
in church architecture. They embark 
on the whole venture with verve, plu 
careful planning and sound fund-raising 
The building committee, chaired b 
Walter N. Maguire and vice-chaired bj 
J. King Hoyt, Jr., has put in endk 
hours—some exciting, some just phil 
hard work. 

“It started before I came,” past 
Campbell says, “when my predecessa 
George Stewart, was here; the congreg: 
tion under his leadership began to a 
press a new interest in the well-being 
of the community about us, Dr. Stewat 


Mrs. Dwight Marshall, president of the Women’s Assod* 
tion, identifies some historic stones collected in many p#™ 


and Miss Mona Mayo, director of Christian education. of the world by former minister, Dr. George Stews 
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pleted last summer. Fellowship Hall, right, is an elongated pentagon, 70’ wide at window, 28’ at stage. The ceiling is made of 
recall facets of sanctuary. Colored glass in window suggests a Mondrian painting. Beautiful stone was found on property. 





was one of the founders of the Stamford 
Council of Churches and the inter-faith 
movement. Under his guidance the 
church assumed a role in the community 
life in which it has continued ever since. 

“For the last four years, a Presbyterian 
has been selected Stamford citizen of 
the year by the Jewish War Veterans. 
This year Pat Marshall, president of the 
women’s organizations, was chosen. Two 
years ago the honor was given to Jean 
Hoyt, who, with her husband, headed 
up the United Fund drive as well as the 
church building fund drive.” 

Getting back to the building itself, 
Mr. Campbell commented: “Nobody 





will support inch-thick translucent 
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Minister Donald Campbell explains that concrete frames 


stained 
signed by Gabriel Loire and made in Chartres, France. 


knows exactly what it will look like, but 
everybody's excited about it because 
there’s never been anything like it be- 
fore. It’s a difficult building job; only a 
builder like Pat Deluca, who is a gradu- 
ate engineer, would dare attempt it. 

“One of our new members who is an 
architect said: “You are going to have 
a fascinating church because you se- 
lected your architect with care and then 
gave him free rein.’ 

“We're going to have the largest elec- 
tronic organ ever built,” said Mr. Camp- 
bell. “It’s being made especially for us 
by the Allen Organ Company in Penn- 
sylvania. We have a smaller one made 


de- 


glass, 


by the same people, now in use in our 
Fellowship Hall and are delighted with 
its tone quality. When we can first meet 
in the church depends on the weather— 
the temperature has to be above forty 
degrees before the cement joinings can 
be poured. If this weather keeps up it 
should be early in the summer.” 

“It has cost $1,400,000 up to now,” 
the building chairman, Elder Walter 
Maguire, said, “and that doesn’t count 
the bell tower for the carillon, a project 
for the future. We're fortunate, though, 
that we had the land. It was purchased 
in 1943, thanks to George Stewart—ten- 
and-a-half acres for $15,000. We rented 





a. y 


Mr. Walter Maguire, Mr. and Mrs. J. King Hoyt, all carried 
major building responsibility. Acoustically perfect sanctu- 
ary is shaped like abstract fish, ancient Christian symbol. 
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Story hour in nursery school. One wall of each classroom is made of glass, has its 


it as a park to pay the taxes. Today this 
land is worth many times that amount. 


“It’s going to have much more glass 
than Sainte-Chapelle. But it won't be 
pictorial in the usual meaning of the 
word; it will include a few designs or 
symbols of religious ‘significance. The 
essential effect will be one of a blending 
of pure colors.” 

Also, thanks to George Stewart, the 
handsome contemporary buildings will 
have links with the past. There will be 
a walk along Bedford Street of one hun- 
dred stones, each representing a per- 
sonality in the development of the 
Christian church from Moses to Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. One reads: 


Roger Williams 

1604 - 1684 

Opponent of the Bloody Tenant 
of Persecution. 


There are also stones for a wall that 
depict the history of Stamford. 

Into the wall outside the small chapel 
are set over one hundred stones from all 
over the world, collected during the war 
by Dr. Stewart, pastor at Stamford from 
1928 to 1944. At the time, he was a 
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colonel] in the army, liaison officer be- 
tween American and British forces. 
Someday, he intends to write a history 
of each stone. In the meantime, he wrote 
the children of the church who wanted 
to know about them: 

“Yes, I had lots of adventure securing 
them; governors, kings, generals, ad- 
mirals, privates, civilians, all sorts of 
people helped me. They were collected 
in many places, and came here on war 
and civilian ships and aircraft, by many 
routes.” 

A legend reads: 

“These stones are from far places 
where other believers turned not their 
backs from difficult labor, their feet 
from hazardous distance, their minds 
from perplexity, nor their hearts from 
friends.” 

The stones came from Bethlehem, Je- 
rusalem, the Crusader’s Castle in Gali- 
lee, Jacob’s well, and Luther’s house and 
church in Wittenberg. A stone bearing 
a carving of a boy’s head is from Delfs- 
haven, Holland, where for a time the 
Pilgrims worshiped. 

There is a stone from the Island of 
Iona and stones from the universities of 


own door opening into ample play-yard. 


Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Glasgow, Cam- 
bridge, and Oxford. There is a heraldic 
lion from the House of Commons. 

The new sanctuary, like a giant jewel, 
will be in marked contrast to the two 
buildings at 90 Broad Street that had 
served the congregation for 103 years- 
first a wooden structure that burned 
down, then a Romanesque stone build- 
ing which had become outmoded. Addi- 
tional space for classrooms, a parking 
lot, and many repairs were needed. 

To solve the problem, five years ago 
a planning committee was elected, 
chaired by Elder Walter Holt. Whether 
to build or remodel was considered 
from every angle. After nine months of 
study to reach a decision, an announce 
ment was made that it would be no 
more expensive to build. The new site 
was still within reach of the entire 
church membership, only a few blocks 
away from Broad Street. 

“We didn’t sell the old church until 
after our fund drive,” said Jean Hoyt. 
“We had 300 volunteers and we worked 
day after day for two months, ending 
up with $440,000 in pledges.” 

The old church, which was in the 
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business district, was sold for $605,000. | 
Mrs. Henry Witten left a legacy of | 
$250,000. These three sizable figures | 
add up to $1,295,000 but because of | 
the substantial increase.in cost over the 
original estimates, the project will not 
be debt free when completed. 

Stamford Presbyterians are not afraid 
of their continued obligation, but felt 
a real fervor to erect a sanctuary to the | 
glory of God that would be as beautiful 
as they could make it, and as functional 
as would be necessary. 

As the building progressed, the con- 
gregation felt anew its responsibility as 
part of the world-wide church. They 
were eager that their benevolence giv- 
ing should not decline. And it never 
has. Since 1951 benevolence giving has 
increased 84 per cent while current re- 
ceipts increased only 41 per cent. 

The Reverend Mr. Campbell says 
that the 1,700 members are a represent- 
ative cross-section of the population. 
Because of the variety of industries in 
or near Stamford (300 employ 20,000 
men and women), “we have scientists 
from all over the country and more than 





a sprinkling of Ph.D.’s. Our members | 
are in many diverse fields, including | 
banking, commerce, advertising, law, | 
engineering, teaching, nursing, carpen- | 
try, maintenance, insurance, and real | 
estate.” 

Concern for the well-being of the 
community continued and _ increased. | 
There are many Presbyterians on all the 
welfare and community agencies. 

The Reverend Donald Campbell, for 
example, is chairman of the Labor Man- 
agement Citizens’ Committee of Stam- 
ford and Greenwich, which has been 
unusually effective in developing mutual 
understanding. 

An activity that might be considered 
halfway between community service 
and church program is the evangelistic | 
calling project which has been going on | 
three nights a month for nine years. Mrs. 
Hoyt, who has been the secretary for 
this entire period, says that ages 
six and thirty people meet at 7:30 to go 
out in couples. Husbands and wives | 
don’t pair off, however; they don’t want | 
it to look like a social visit. | 





At nine 
oclock they assemble again to report 
and compare notes. 

The recipients of the calls are some- 
times new people in town, parents of | 
Sunday- school children, or others, 
whose names have been secured in a 
variety of ways. 

“We are always received in a wonder- 


Surprised and grateful; some ask to see | 
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$301 ,625 


$110,000 
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WILL YOUR BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGN 
BRING RESULTS LIKE THESE? 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Red Bank, New Jersey 


The Rev. Charles S. Webster, 
Minister 


~~ WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The Rev. John H. Galbreath, 
Minister 


Akron, Ohio 


The Rev. Paul L. McKay, D.D. 
Minister 


These are only a few of the recent campaigns for Presbyterian 
Churches directed by Ketchum, Inc. With more than 38 years 
of experience and hundreds of successful congregational cam- 
paigns to its credit, Ketchum, Inc. offers a combination of proven 
techniques and the kind of strategy planning that consistently 
raises money for worship and education facilities throughout the 


Consultation without obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction + Public Relations 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 


19, PA. 


§00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE 2, NORTH CAROLINA 
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ful manner,” Jean Hoyt said, “They poet JAMES E. ST. JOHN CO 


Dept. 12, 2511 W. York St., 


of thousands olreody sold 
ein demand — everyone that sees 
them wants them 
eUseful—clothes will not slip off 
hangers—no shoulder creases 
or rust marks, 
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at NORTH AMERICA plus 
a7 FOREIGN FLAG G STAMPS! 


SENSATIONAL "GET- ac ED 

For stamp collectors and EV aay ‘ONE cocking an 
exciting new hobby. Get this big valuable collection 
of genuine, all-different postage stamps from Green- 
land (North Pole!), St. Pierre, Newfoundland, 
Alaska, Confederate States commemorative. Sensa- 
tional Canada picturing walrus, rare whooping crane, 
Eskimos, Indians, scarce 1851 train stamp. United 
States: ancient 19th century; sp 
ratives—first Holy Bible, bucking broncos, wild 
west, etc. PLUS 87 gorgeous flag stomps of 87 dif- 
ferent foreign countries! EXTRA! Scarce U.S. Tele- 
graph PLUS other — = Bargain ) Catalog, 
valuable manual “How to Rare S$ 

Send 10c for mailing. Limited Supply. Send Today! 
KENMORE STAMPS, MILFOR NEW P. 
































Who will help 
a blind child? 


In this little boy’s heart beats the 
same note that beats in the heart of 
every child. He needs someone’s love. 
He is one of many who have no home, 
no parents, no schooling, and are con- 
demned to beg on the streets in a 
world of darkness. They can have no 
hope and no future without your help. 


In the name of Jesus Christ who 
loved the children and opened the 
eyes of the blind the JOHN MIL- 
TON SOCIETY is helping to feed, 
clothe, educate and care for blind 
children in 33 Christian Schools in 
Africa, the Middle East and Asia. But 
there are hundreds more blind and 
destitute children who need some- 
one’s love and Christian care. 


Only you can bring hope to their 
tragic lives. Won’t you pray for 
our work and make God’s love 
real to a blind child by your gift? 


Help for the blind children of the world is 
only one of the many services to the blind 
at home and overseas which the John 
Milton Society carries on as the official 
agency of the Churches of the United States 
and Canada. Your contribution in ANY 
AMOUNT is desperately needed. 








y JOHN MILTON SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 1 
| 160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 1 


I in gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose | 


| $______. to be used in your World Missions | 
j to the blind. 


| Nome a 


! Address 





the minister. It makes a real difference 
when they join—and about 60 per cent of 
them do. They realize from the begin- 
ning that the church is a real partner- 
ship, where lay people carry the work 
of the church and can serve Christ to- 
gether.” 

This spirit of warmth and friendli- 
ness is apparent even to the casual visi- 
tor, one of whom said: “I’ve never been 
in so large a church where everybody 
seems to know each other and have fun 
together. They are sophisticated, but at 
the same time dedicated.” 

To avoid losing touch with the grow- 
ing membership, the Parish Plan has 
been adopted under the guidance of 
associate pastor Robert Clayton Lamar. 
“There are seventeen parishes,” he says, 
“with a deacon in charge of each. Each 
deacon calls on his people, keeps. in- 
formed in the event of illness ar need, 
and delivers membership certificates.” 

“If everybody seems to know one an- 
other here, it’s because they have ample 
opportunity to get acquainted,” accord- 
ing to Miss Mona Mayo, director of 
Christian education. “There’s always 
something going on. Every night there 
are several meetings; one might be a 
circle of the Women’s Association, the 
Couple’s Club, or the session. . . . Our 
senior elder, William W.~Graves, has 
held office for sixty years. 

“We have choir rehearsal under the 
direction of Raymond Randall every 
Wednesday night, and three children’s 
choirs directed by Miss Adelaide Ahr- 
ling. Westminster Fellowship meets 


Birch pews in 


Sunday night and many times during the 
week. Mrs. Joseph Ashmore, Westmin. 
ster Fellowship adviser, spends half her 
time at the church. There are several 
prayer groups, too; one meets at 6:30 
A.M., another at noon in the chapel. 

“We have a daily nursery school and 
two sessions of church school at 9:30 
and 11:00 a.m., the same time as ou 
two worship services.” 

Some families have interesting ways 
of making the curriculum live in the 
home. One couple with four children 
has “open house” and guests of various 
ages for Sunday lunch. “What happened 
in church this morning?” always starts a 
lively discussion. 

“Our church has a warmth, a reaching 
out,” Mrs. Dwight Marshall said. “You 
have a feeling of being drawn in, and, 
before you know it, you're deeply and 
happily involved. The church repre- 
sents a continuous activity in Christian 
living—not just some place to go on Sun- 
day but a continuous atmosphere and 
commitment.” 

Wallace Harrison believes that “the 
only sound approach to architecture is 
to think in terms of the people who will 
be using the building.” And there is 
every reason to believe that the entire 
“plant” will serve the congregation and 
the community well. 

Even so, it wasn’t easy to leave the 
old church, and it wasn’t easy to watch 
its slow demolition. But as Bob Lamar 
said in his final sermon at 90 Broad 
Street, “Buildings come and go—the 
church lives on.” 


chapel will seat 95. Stained glass resembles that in sanctuary 
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PROTECTING your cuurcn? 


Systematic precautions can reduce the likelihood of damage to your church plant. 


Insurance can provide for fire, unpreventable accidents, and other sources of loss. 





IPE Pesruary 16, 1957 


N Sunday, December 16, 1956, 

the historic First Methodist 

Church of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, burned in a spectacular fire that 
caused $300,000 worth of damage. All 
indications pointed to arson. This in it- 
self was a front-page story. But the fact 
that it was only one of four church fires 
in Trenton that tragic Sunday sent the 
startling news across the land. The work- 
ing of disturbed minds are strange; 
within a few days demented arsonists 
were at work setting fires to churches in 
other cities in the East. 

The problem was alarming indeed, 
and many churches in the affected areas 
formed teams of their members to stand 
watch over their church buildings 
twenty-four hours a day, vivid testimony 
to the place these buildings hold in the 


hearts of those who worship in them. 
The scheme was commendable, and all 
of us would have been more than willing 
to take our turn at keeping such a vigil 
over our own churches through the dark 
hours of the night. 

These startling events point out dra- 
matically the responsibility that we as 
church members and church officers 
have to protect our churches against the 
ravages of fire. If the only source of fire 
were arson, we would have a relatively 
easy job. We each would take our noc- 
turnal stint on the arson patrol and our 
vigilance would turn the intruder from 
our door. 

Arson, however, accounts for rela- 
tively few church fires. Only 13 per cent 
are traceable to this source. Let us, 
therefore, look for a moment at what 
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= aoe Gorham’s new 


stacking, interlocking Com- 
munion Tray. Available in ster- 
ling silver, also the finest quality 
silver plate. 


TRAY 12%” diameter hoids +0 
glasses 
Sterling 
Silver Plate 
TRAY 11%” diameter 
COVER Sterling 
Silver Plate 
BASE 12%” diameter 
Sterling 
; Silver Plate 
GLASSES $2.00 per dozen additional 


orham 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
io 2c. << 2 eo oa 





Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 


CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their “Sunday” look for years. 


Write for catalog G-6 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


7 West 36 St New - 8 N.Y 


Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. + PATERSON 16, ML. J. 


PEWS. PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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| Church steeples and towers are frequent hurricane victims. Here is Old North 


Church, Boston (of Paul Revere fame), before and after Hurricane Carol struck. 


ARE YOU PROTECTING 
YOUR CHURCH? 


causes the other 87 per cent, and what 
we can do to prevent these occurrences; 
and finally how we can, without finan- 
hardships, reconstruct those 
churches that despite our most careful 
stewardship have been destroyed. 

I am not talking about churches in 
Trenton or Los Angeles or the one up 
the street. I am talking of your church 
and my church. Figures gathered by the 
National Fire Protection Association 
show that the rural meeting house pro- 
tected by a bucket brigade and the Met- 
ropolitan cathedral protected by the 
finest in fire-fighting equipment are al- 
most equally susceptible. The white 
clapboard church, the stone Gothic 
church, and the brick Georgian church 
burn almost equally as often and equally 
as well. They have much in common. 
They have great open areas that make 
wonderful drafts for fire; they have in- 
accessible organ lofts, galleries and at- 
tics; and they have sporadic occupancy 
six days of the week. Nor are they safe 
in any season of the year, True, more 
fires occur during the winter months; 
but there are so many that occur during 
the spring and summer as to allow us to 
say that church fires are no respecters of 
the calendar. 

Faulty heating units are the source of 
fully one quarter of all church fires. 
Overheated furnaces caused by careless 


operation and improper installation start 
the blaze; chimneys and smoke stacks 
untended over the years often harbor 
the first sparks; stoves in kitchens that 
are given only occasional use and occa- 
sional maintenance are contributing fac- 
tors. 

Misuse of electricity through defective 
or badly installed wiring is another 
principal cause. Included in this cate- 
gory are those fires started by short cir- 
cuits in the organ and the organ motor. 
These are particularly nasty fires, for 
they are usually in inaccessible spots. 


Lightning 

Lightning is high on the list of fire 
starters. The church steeple is invariably 
the most vylnerable target in the area. 
In an instant’s time a fire is underway. 

In the list of less frequent causes are 
careless smoking, hazards of repairs and 
repainting, candles, combustible deco- 
rations, and exposure to fires starting 
outside the church. Finally come that 
great number listed only as unknown 
causes because the church is so quickly 
and completely consumed that no evi- 
dence is available. 

There they are in all their stark real- 
ity—the things that can and do set fire to 
your church and mine. 

The trustees and administrative off- 
cials of church properties are legally 
responsible for the protection and pres 
ervation of the physical property placed 
in their trust. But all. of us share 
moral responsibility. 
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The question, therefore, seems to be | 


not what can we do but what must we 
do to protect our churches against fire 
and the many other perils. 


Safeiy committees 


How trite it sounds to say “an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure” 


—but how eternally true it is. This is the | 


secret of saving our churches. It is my 
firm conviction that trustees should ap- 
point a safety committee, members be- 
ing chosen from the congregation on the 
basis of their talents and knowledge. In 
larger congregations the job will prove 
easier than in smaller ones. If possible 
the committee ought to be made up of 
a heating and plumbing contractor, an 
electrical contractor, a construction en- 
gineer, a lady whose responsibility is the 
maintenance of the kitchen and the gen- 
eral housekeeping of the church, and 
some person who is acquainted with in- 
dustrial safety programs. Of course, this 
is the ideal roster, but it can be tailored 
to the talents within your own congre- 
gation. In any case the fire chief of your 
community should be invited, regardless 
of his church affiliation, to serve as an 
ex-officio member. 

This committee should examine the 
church plant from steeple to cellar at 
periodic intervals. And by periodic I do 
no: mean once a year, but monthly or 
even weekly if necessary, with careful 
attention given fire causes. This will 
be a panel of experts, but they will need 
assistance. This aid is forthcoming in 
my second concrete proposal. 

Our first consideration was how to 
prevent fire; now let us consider how 
to replace property unavoidably de- 
stroyed without financial hardship. I 
propose that the board of trustees set up 
a small insurance committee, selected 
from the trustees themselves, which will 
attend to the insurance matters of the 
church. This committee will share the 
vital concern that the values of the 
church be reflected in its insurance pro- 
gam. In the event of loss, insurance 
funds must be available to repair or re- 
place facilities to permit resumption of 
services. 

Insurance is a device for transferring 
wknown and unpredictable expenses or 
losses to an insurance company for a 
fxed or known cost. A complete insur- 
ance program for a church is a necessity 
~and an economy because large unas- 
tigned church funds are almost never 
wWailable for gambling against the pos- 
ibility of damage or destruction by an 
insurable loss. 

The first thing this insurance commit- 
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What is important in 
choosing a new organ ? 


Ask the Pastor 
True church tone! 


“The worship service is 
the focal point of church 
life and it must be as 
reverent and inspiring 
as our faith itself. Our 
Hammond Organ does 
have the magnificent 
tones that sacred music 
calls for.” 


Ask the Organist 
Versatility! 
“Choir work and hymns 


are important... but 
we have a complete mu- 
sical program, social 
and devotional. We 
chose a Hammond Or- 
gan because it gives us 
many different kinds of 
music.” 


LOOKS LIKE THEY ALL AGREE... 
that’s why, year after year, more Hammond Organs 


‘Ask the Trustees 
Low upkeep! 

“We looked over the 
field pretty well, and 
Hammond was the only 
organ never to need tun- 
ing. We've had it sev- 
eral years now 2 | we 
average about $10.00 a 
year for general mainte- 
nance. 


are sold than all other electric organs combined... 


choice of over 40,000 institutions. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


j agers 


nd Concert Model 
Unrivalled for variety and depth of 
expression ...and rich church tone. 


i. a 


Hammo 








Name 
Church Name 


Address 


Hammond Organ Company 

4213 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
SEND, without obligation, the inspiring story of 
music’s place in America’s religions. Hand- 
some, dramatically illustrated brochure belongs 
in every church library. 


@©iese, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 


Zone State 
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Fine Church Furniture 


American Seating offers you the 
most complete line of church 
pews, upholstered chairs, chancel 
furniture, architectural wood- 
work —also folding chairs and 
Sunday-school furniture. More 
worshipers enjoy the comfort and 
dignity of American Seating equip- 
ment than any other type or 
make. Write us NOW! 
Department 156 


ee 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 











BANQUET 


l Mone FOLDING 
ABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 





school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, Se will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














Custom-Made, Sound-Absorbing 
ROOM DIVISIONS, DRAPES 
@ Wide choice colors, patterns 
@ Low cost. Easy to instal! 
For int ot pl 
and estimate please write 


CAMDEN ARTCRAFT 
Dept. PL-27, 180 N. Wacker, 
Chicago, IMinois 
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ARE YOU PROTECTING 
YOUR CHURCH? 


tee should do is to engage the services 
of a reputable independent insurance 
agent in the community. Whether or not 
he is a member of the church should be 
of little concern. You need an able man. 

This agent will first review your pres- 
ent coverages. He will then probably 
consolidate and add new items until he 
has built a solid wall of protection about 
your property. 

In addition, your insurance commit- 
tee, through the local agent it engages 
will avail itself not only of his experience 
and professional interest but also that of 
the technical and safety staffs of the in- 
surance companies the agent represents. 
The best companies maintain a large 
staff of safety specialists and technical 
representatives who stand ready to ad- 
vise and counsel the insured’s safety 
committee. 

You will be happy to find, when you 
start talking dollars, that the diligent 
work of your safety committee will come 
into its own; insurance costs are often 
reflected by the condition of the prem- 
ises and the manner of maintenance. 

Any insurance program should, of 
course, be tailor-made to suit the needs 
of each particular church. But I will out- 
line here some coverages for general 
consideration. 

All church buildings and their con- 
tents should be insured in appropriate 
amounts againsf the basic perils of fire 
plus the “extended coverage” perils 
which include damage from windstorm, 
hail, explosion, aircraft and vehicles, 
riot, civil commotion, and smoke. Also, 
because of an increasing frequency in 
recent years of claims arising from van- 
dalism and malicious mischief, coverage 
against loss from these perils should be 
carefully considered. 


“All risk” coverage 


For those who wish to go beyond the 
fundamental perils of fire and “extended 
coverage,” “all risk” coverage, both for 
buildings and contents, is available in 
many areas; this form of coverage will 
protect against losses by steam-boiler 
explosion, water damage, collapse, fall- 
ing objects, weights of ice and snow, 
freezing of plumbing and heating sys- 
tems, and many other less likely kinds 
of losses that do occur from time to time. 
The broad coverage under this form of 
insurance may be sold at a reasonable 
cost; $250 deductible, applicable to any 
loss, other than fire and extended cover- 


age, is included in its provisions. 

The insurance we have mentioned 
pays on the basis of actual cash value, 
which means replacement cost less de- 
preciation. This difference can be sub- 
stantial. In event of loss, restoration of 
facilities could require an expenditure 
considerably in excess of ordinary insur- 
ance recovery, necessitating use of re- 
serve funds or possibly a request for 
additional funds. Present-day replace- 
ment costs can create a difficult situa- 
tion. A property insurance program 
designed specifically to eliminate this 
depreciation problem is now available 
in some states for both the building and 
its contents. 

The purpose of this program is to pro- 
vide insurance for whatever amount may 
be necessary to replace facilities pre- 
cisely as they existed prior to loss. Pro- 
tecting the actual replacement values of 
properties in your care or trust is a 
realistic and farsighted solution to a 
very real problem. In most states, a co- 
insurance clause requiring churches to 
carry an amount of insurance equal to 
the total replacement value of the in- 
sured property is mandatory, but in some 
areas, this requirement is only 80 per 
cent or 90 per cent of the value. 





On the Air 


Ralph G. Turnbull of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, speaker on “Church of the 
Air.” Sunday, March 3. CBS Radio 
Network 9:30 to 10:00 a.m. (EsT). 


Drama of African Medical mission- 
ary Dr. John Ross on “Monganga.” 
Tuesday, March 5. NBC-TV Net- 
work 9:30 to 10:30 p.m. (EsT). 


Music and variety series on “Fron- 
tiers of Faith,” Ray Middleton, host. 
NBC-TV Network, Sunday, 1:30 to | 
2.00 p.m. (EST). 


John S. Bonnell and Laurence W. 
Lange on “Pilgrimage—In Search of 
Truth.” ABC-TV Network, Sunday, 
1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (Est). 
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Check with your station for local 
time and date—then publicize. 
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Attention should also be given to the 
residence of the minister in any church 
jnsurance program. 

Church services must go on regardless 
of circumstances, and the costs involved 
in providing a temporary church and/or 
Sunday-school quarters during the re- 
pairing or rebuilding period can be con- 
siderable. The advantages of “extra ex- 
pense coverage” therefore should be 
carefully examined. 

The responsibility involved in the op- 
eration of owned and non-owned auto- 
mobiles in connection with church affairs 
is most serious. Substantial limits should 
be carried to protect not only the finan- 
cial status of the church but the interests 
of whatever other parties might be in- 
volved. 


¢ For your Church 
¢ For your Alma Mater 
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how to choose a a \ 


MEMORIAL GIFT 


Aefficient in installation Asimple in maintenance 
and, of course, tax-deductible 


Individuals, families or corporations seeking an ap- 
propriate memorial gift can find a welcome answer 
in “Carillonic Bells’’* by Schulmerich. Here, in a 
truly practical package, is the beauty of old-world 
bell music ... produced automatically and heard 
over any suitable distance. Universally accepted in 
churches, cathedrals, educational buildings. Sizes and 
types for all institutions. 


*“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark for Bell Instruments of 


“Fine arts” policy 

Many churches have property pos- 
sessing the qualities of artistic merit, or 
rarity, or historical value, and where this 
is the case, these items may be written 
under what is termed a “fine arts” pol- 
icy. Under this policy, the broadest pos- 
sible protection is given, and usually for 
a modest premium. Stained glass win- 
dows which are bona fide works of art, 
paintings, statuary, rare books, manu- 
scripts, and antique furniture are some 
of the subjects eligible for coverage un- SS 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
D27 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 
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= MAKE MONEY 
We have examined the causes of de- ane 
struction by fire and indicated very 
briefly how a complete insurance pro- FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION! FOR YOURSELF! 
gram can serve your church, But beyond 


this, I hope I have shown how a hard- WITH 


working and diligent safety committee 
can materially reduce the hazard of fire. UB E R 4 CR U 8 B » R 
Insurance companies stand ready with 





insurance funds to repair or replace fa- 


ilities; but dollars cannot replace the} [a> $$ pour in when you sell 
warmth of generations of close associa-| § 
tion; familiar light filtering through a - ‘al RUBBER SCRUBBER 
favorite stained glass window or the old d “, oN 
aaken pew where a historic figure sat. . 
The diligent work of a church safety 
committee, however, can do much to 
help protect them for future generations. 
My comments have involved only a 
mall portion of the analysis necessary 
in preparation of a church insurance 
program. To be complete, of course, all 
phases, including general liability, work- 
men’s compensation, fidelity bonds, and It’s easy to make money with 
theft insurance, should be considered Soo enndiiiits nie cleaning 
with each possible source of loss, and scouring pad. Repeat sales --~ 3 cee coep. 
method of protection against that loss guecenneed with Rubber WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
carefully worked out. It is my hope that Sect 
the officers in every church will take a 
penetrating look at their safety programs 
and insurance programs at the earliest 
possible moment. bare se es ea 


the self-cleaning scouring pad of a 
thousand uses. Cleans, polishes 
pots and pans, sinks and tubs, quickly, 
easily. 
Rubber Scrubber is kind to hands, 
keeps them looking like a woman's 
hands should look . . . soft... 
smooth . . . nail polish unmarred! 


FOR FREE SAMPLE & DETAILS, CLIP & MAIL 


.. no other 





scouring pad does so much IS niccatinne meee ne 
costs so little. Sea 
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THAT’S the kind of marriage 
ours should be! 


Conflict! Then gently, distant bells call 
out a soft reminder ...and in that pa- 
tient music the voice of conscience rings. 
Reminded, two young souls turn toward 
your office for guidance. Coincidence? 
Not ever in this world! 

For the story of how an elec- 

tronic “miracle” can—inex- 

pensively—bring the ministry 
of majestic carillon bell music to those 
you serve, write: 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
1750 University Avenue Rochester 3, N. Y. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carison” 


©) Please send booklet 
© Please arrange personal demonstration 





for Easter. 


» NEW CHOIR ROBES 


New Choir Robes will add sparkle to every 
number. Interest increases . . . the enthusiasm 
widens . . . all rejoice. 

Order now. Delivery in time for the Holidays. 


Write nearest office for Catalog Al7. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. Chicago 13, tt. 
268 Norman Ave. Brookiyn 22, N. Y. 
1644 WN. Alliesandro St. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 








Pella wood folding doors, made by Rol- 
screen Co., quickly convert one room 
into two or more, allow greater use of 
dining halls, basements, classrooms. 
Doors are constructed of solid wood 
laminated cores in several veneers, with- 
stand hard usage. They come in stock 
or custom sizes. 


NEW 


Small churches wanting a real pipe or. 
gan at a reasonable price will be inter. 
ested in M. P. Moller’s Artiste Pipe Op. 
gans, available with six, four, or thre 
stops. Artiste pipes and mechanism may 
be installed in chambers or standard 
cases. Detached console stands in space 
less than five feet square. 
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J. P. Redington and Co. folding portable 
wardrobe rack may be set up or stored 


in less than 30 seconds. Lock-releases 
work without tugging; entire unit re 
mains in one piece. Of durable steel 
rack needs little storage space. 














Regina Model A Twin-Brush Floor Ma- 
chine polishes and scrubs all kinds of 
surfaces. Features include ease of oper- 
ation for inexperienced persons; carry- 
ing grip for portability; precision 
balance for quiet operation; quick cord- 
release. Model TS is available for use on 
smaller floor areas. 
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'] P, 2ODUCTS FOR CHURCHES 
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Inquiries about any of the items described below will be transmitted immediately 
to the manufacturers if they are directed to: The Advertising Research Department, 
Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











Collegiate Cap and Gown Co. offers 7 
variations of -reversible Rabat (above), 
which conceals wearer’s dress or shirt, 
combines with robe for 2-color effect. 


DeMoulin Bros. choral robes (below), 
made of Star-Faile, new fade-resistant 
fabric, stay bright for years. Re-orders 
of gowns are easily matched for color. 


Of interest to the traveling minister is 
small, light, compact Soundscriber “200” 
dictating machine. It may be carried by 
its handle, or over the shoulder by a 
strap. The “200” weighs 6 pounds and 
fits into brief case, suitcase, glove com- 
partment, or desk_drawer. 

















Sunday-school worship center, made by 
Baird Seating Co. in 3 sizes for differ- 
ent age groups, includes altar, inscrip- 
tion, candle shelf, dossal, and frame. 
Packaged in cartons for low-cost ship- 
ment anywhere in U.S., it is easy to as- 
semble. Oak construction has natural 
lacquer finish. 
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Musical Heritage 


Down through the 
ages, sacred music 
has maintained a 
position of dignity 
and beauty. Your 
church deserves the 
means of truly ex- 
pressing such a rich 
musical heritage— 
only a real pipe 
organ affords you 
this opportunity. 
See and hear a 
Moller. A custom- 
built Moller pipe 
organ can be yours 
for as little as 
$4,250.00.* 

*Price slightly 

higher in the West 


For information, 
write Dept. PL-57 
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A CHAIR and a DESK in 
ONLY 3 INCHES 


CLARIN 
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A Christian Answer 
to the Prayers of 


In this period of economic un- 
certainty and international con- 
flict, an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement comes as an 
answer to the prayers of most of 
us. For it offers a generous, guar- 
anteed income, plus tax savings, 
regardless of financial condi- 
tions. Your purchase of the an- 
nuity helps combat the evils and 
hatreds of the world with the 
great power of the Holy Bible. 


No income could be more secure 


While enjoying this income se- 
curity, you help the Society 
bring the Scriptures to the 
peoples of the world. 

Help meet this 


manana 
need while provid- puar-rusrost ; 
. TH \ 
ing for your own \| amnurty wire 


financial security 
Send coupon below 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
th gation, your booklet 
That Lives."’ 


cw 


Please send r mut oblig 
PLB-72, entitled “‘A Gift 


Name 





Address 








SEEN AND HEARD 


The Wrong Man and the Right Man 


The Wrong Man (Warner Brothers). 
There’s no doubt about it. Alfred Hitch- 
cock is a ham. In all the films he directs, 
he himself appears in some minor role. 
In his CBS television series, he intro- 
duces the stories, eases us into the com- 
mercials, and pronounces a_ sardonic 
epilogue at the close (using clever lines 
prepared for him by James Allardice, 
sometime writer for George Gobel and 
Tennessee Ernie). In this, his latest 
thriller movie, he makes a curtain 
speech before the title is shown and as- 
sures us that every bit of what we are to 


. |see is true even though it contains ele- 


ments stranger than fiction. 

The Wrong Man is Henry Fonda, 
who through a case of mistaken identity, 
is accused of a crime he did not commit, 
bullied by police anxious for a convic- 


tion, and tortured by a web of coinci- 


a Troubled World | dental circumstances that nearly ruins 


| his family. 





This simple story from the records of 


| Queens County Court, New York, is 


spun into a weird motion picture 
through the skills of Maxwell Anderson’s 
screen play and Hitchcock’s direction. 
Suspense is constant, as any Hitchcock 
fan would expect; and it is so skillfully 
drawn that even a routine subway ride 
proves scary. Unusual camera effects 


| involving a paranoid patient in the hos- 


pital, the handcuffs and paddy wagons 
of police tradition, and the bizarre char- 
acters of felony court build up this sus- 
pense. Convincing characterizations of 
lawyer, psychiatrist, detectives, and fam- 
ily members heighten the tension until 
film-goers nearly pop. It all ends well 
eventually; but this patron left the the- 
ater still worried about the shaky bal- 
ance of justice when one innocent man 
can be put to so much agony. 


Albert Schweitzer 


Albert Schweitzer (Jerome Hill, pro 
ducer). For all his accomplishments as 
a theologian, musician, and physician, 
Albert Schweitzer is a shy and reticent 
man. So making a movie about his life 
was no mean task for Jerome Hill and 
Erica Anderson who traveled six differ- 
ent times over a five-year period to Lam- 
beréné for these colorful. shots. Some- 
how they persuaded him not only to aet 
himself before the camera, but even to 
write the script as an autobiography. He 
persistently refused, however, to have 
the film shown during his lifetime until 
it became evident that screen dimensions 
and film proportions are changing so 
rapidly that unless it is released now, it 
might never be shown in theaters. 

As a result we have this appealing life 
story of one who is often called the 
world’s greatest living man. The film is 
in two parts. Part I traces the life of Dr. 
Schweitzer from his birth in Alsace in 
1875 through the time of his awesome 
decision to begin a new career in Africa. 
Part II encompasses a full day in the 
busy routine of this eighty-two-year-old 
missionary at his hospital village where 
he still remains the active head of the 
world-renowned community he founded. 

We see him treating diseases of At 
ricans: leprosy, elephantiasis, sleeping 
sickness. We see him at the orga, 
playing with children, writing, and car 
pentering. Through admirable se- 
quences, we catch something of the 
man’s famed reverence for life as he 
walks in the verdant forest. More pro 
foundly than this, however, we catch 
through his actions and the well-spoken 
commentary by Frederic March the 
deep faith of a man who has said, “Be 
cause I am devoted to Christianity i 
deep affection, I am trying to serve it 
with loyalty and sincerity.” 
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MY MARRIAGE 
AND MY FAITH 


(Continued from page 7) 


his ring. ) 

As the weeks passed, I realized that 
Jessie was avoiding the issue of another 
marriage in my church. We had a num- 
ber of arguments over it; in fact, as I 
look back, I would say this was the prin- 
ciple cause of tension in our lives at the 
time. The real tragedy in mixed mar- 
rages is not being able to understand 
each other’s viewpoints. Since I saw it 
was causing such strife in our lives, I did 
not press the issue after a while. 

I could not keep this attitude up for 
long, however, and after a few months 
[remember getting ready to go to work 
one morning while ii. a very depressed 
mood, Jessie noticed something was 
wrong and inquired as to what was the 
matter. I told her that if I should die 
that day, according to my church (even 
though I was technically no longer a 
member of it), I would be doomed. My 
soul would be damned since I was no 
longer a member of the one true faith. I 
tried to explain how miserable I was out- 
side the church and without God. After 
awhile she was convinced and agreed 
to marry me in my church as we had 
originally planned—“only because it will 
make you happy.” 


The priest 


One evening, a few days later, we 
went to see the priest of my church. The 
three of us were sitting in the office of 
the rectory. The priest had filled out the 
forms my wife had to sign agreeing to 
bring up our children as Catholics. (Jes- 
sie at this time was five months preg- 
nant.) When the priest passed his pen 
to her and asked her if she were willing 
tosign, she said no. The only reason she 
was doing it was to please me. At this 
the priest became annoyed, as did I. One 
thing led to another, and in a few min- 
utes Jessie and I were back in the car on 
our way home in the midst of what has 
been probably our worst argument; the 
unsigned forms were in the wastebasket 
of the rectory office. 

At home, the argument was intensified 
and finally reached a point at which 
Jessie collapsed in a faint. When I re- 
vived her, she began to get severe pains 
in her abdomen. I called a doctor. 

He arrived shortly and gave her a sed- 
ative. Jessie calmed down, and the pains 
subsided. When I told the doctor what 
Precipitated the seizure of pains, he ad- 
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vised me to avoid any further arguments. 
“She could have lost the baby.” 

When he left, Jessie and I made up 
the quarrel immediately. I promised her 
that I would never again argue about re- 
ligion. Through my mind kept running 
the thought that there must be some- 
thing wrong with religion, or my inter- 
pretation of it, if it caused such difficul- 
ties in people’s lives. Religion to me 
meant love. Where was the love in what 
had transpired that night? 


A faith lost 


As the weeks went by, I kept my 
promise and never discussed religion. 
Gradually, I did not go to church on 
Sundays, nor did I go to confession or 
Communion; I finally stopped praying. 
When you lose your faith, the one true 
faith, the Catholic faith, what else, I 
asked myself, is there for a person? . . . 
Nothing. 

On March 19, 1954, an eight-pound, 
four-and-one-half-ounce baby boy, 
Douglas Allan Panko, became the third 
member of our family. By this time I 
was quite proud of myself. I had almost 
convinced myself that God did not exist 
—almost. I had given up trying to bring 
him back into my life. How could I? I 
was no longer a Catholic. It never 
dawned on me that Protestantism had 
anything to offer. 

Then one day it happened. I was at 
home alone and could not find anything 
to occupy my time. I was looking around 
the apartment to find something to read, 
and I happened to pick up a copy of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. In it was the story 
of Luis Padrosa. It seemed that Luis Pa- 
drosa was brought up in Spain. At the 
age of seventeen he was a concert pian- 
ist; at twenty he entered a Jesuit sem; 
inary and became a Roman Catholic 
priest; later he became a psychiatrist; 
finally he was the secretary of an inter- 
national Catholic organization. His mis- 
sion in the church was primarily to tour 
Spain and preach on Catholicism. He 
was eminently successful and was known 
throughout Spain. One day he was re- 
quested, and given a special dispensa- 
tion, to study Protestantism. It seems 
that Protestantism was starting to in- 
crease in Spain, and the Catholic hier- 
archy felt the best way to combat it was 
to have men such as Padrosa study it and 
thereby be able to attack it in their ser- 
mons. His words, upon studying Protes- 
tantism, will always be with me. “I set 
out to conquer Protestantism,” he said, 
“but it conquered me.” Eventually he 
left the Catholic priesthood and is now 
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teaching in a Protestant seminary in Ar- 
gentina. 

When I was through with the article, 
I just ‘sat and thought about it for a 
while. Here was a man who devoted the 
greater part of his life to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. He had everything 
a priest could want, but he gave it all 
up. Why? 

As the days went by, I could not get 
the article out of my mind. I sent for a 
copy of Padrosa’s book, Why I Became 
a Protestant, and read it through. It was 
the first time I had allowed myself to 
study anything about Protestantism from 
other than the Catholic standpoint. 
While in the Catholic faith, one is not 
allowed to study other faiths without 
special permission of the clergy. A per- 
son would never be allowed to delve into 
Protestantism from the Protestant’s 
viewpoint. The idea behind this is to 
protect an individual’s faith from being 
weakened. 

As I look back now, I cannot under- 
stand how any church can claim it is 
the one and only true faith, yet be afraid 
that if it is freely compared with another 
it may lose an adherent. 


Presbyterianism 


Gradually, I looked into Presbyterian- 
ism more and more. I saw in it a demo- 
cratic religious organization rather than 
an absolute monarchy with the Pope as 
its supreme head. I saw in it an op- 
portunity for a person to respect the 
religious beliefs of all people as they 


| try to know Jesus of Nazareth. Not the 
| idea that my religion is better than 
yours; rather the belief that my religion 
| is as good as yours. I realized gradually 
'that God probably first looks into a 
| man’s heart before he looks into his re- 
| ligion. 


At times, because of the background 
I had had, I could not fully understand 
a great many Protestant beliefs. Some 
of the things I learned impressed me as 
being wrong even though my mind told 
me they were reasonable. When one is 
told all his life how he must believe in 
God, it is difficult to think freely and 
independently. Gradually, as my knowl- 
edge increased, my innate prejudices to- 
ward Protestantism decreased. I began 
occasionally to go to church. Then on 
Good Friday in April of 1955, I decided 
to start attending Bryn Mawr Park Pres- 
byterian Church regularly. As time went 
on, I spoke to Pastor Shiphorst about my 
interest in Presbyterianism. We dis- 
cussed the matter, and through his guid- 
ance and consideration my belief in 


Protestantism grew. 

So it was that on one Sunday mom 
ing in December of 1955, I stood 
the front of the sanctuary of my wife; 
church, and, through a confession of 
faith, I became a Presbyterian. It was 
now “our” church. 

What am I doing today? Well, as] 
implied in the beginning, I am quite 
happy. So are Jessie and little Doug 
This past September I entered Ney 
Brunswick Theological Seminary in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, to study for the 
Presbyterian ministry. 

How do I feel toward Catholics to 
day? I have nothing but the greatey 
respect and warmth for them—ever 
one of them. I feel I know how they 
think and why. I feel that I know wha 
they are striving for in their religion, | 
have seen in their faces the joy of know. 
ing God through Jesus Christ, the sam 
joy I now find in the faces of Protestant 
friends. I now realize that God did not 
make only a select few who could get 
to know him through Jesus Christ. | 
know now that he made all men, of al 
nations and races, in his image since the 
beginning of time. 

No, I do not hold one bit of prejudice 
toward any Catholic. Nor do I feel s- 
perior to him. I feel grateful that God 
has allowed me the greater understan¢- 
ing I have today. I love my fellow Cath- 
olics. My disagreement is with the 
Roman Catholic Church, not its mem- 
bers; with its dogma and doctrines, not 
its followers; with its emphasis on a 
church rather than Jesus Christ. I dis 
agree with its interpretation of the Bible; 
its claim that it is the one true faith; 
the infallibility of the pope; the inter 
cession of the Virgin Mary and the 
saints. With these and many other things 
I disagree. I realize, however, that no 
matter how wrong the Catholic Church 
now seems to me, there are millions of 
people in this world who would never 
get to know Jesus Christ without it, peo- 
ple who need symbols and statues and 
ornate churches. I hope and pray that 
those people who need these material 
things to foster their belief in Jesus 
Christ will someday be awakened to the 
realization that it is only through faith 
itself that we shall someday dwell with 
him in his Father's house—not through 
man-made dogmas or mystical rites 0 
church organizations, but through 4 
faith in Jesus Christ alone. 

A note regarding the power of prayer: 
My wife, Jessie, I have learned, used to 
pray that I would study for the Prot 

estant ministry when I was still a Cath 
olic. Faith still moves mountains. 
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PRAYER 
AND PERSONAL RELIGION 


(Continued from page 9) 


own words. Thus you are helped to ex- 
press and direct through every mood 
and experience of your own the move- 
ment of your heart toward God. This is 
personal prayer. 

So much, then, for the clearing of the 
ground. This begins with the regular 
saying of your prayers, as often as pos- 
sible in the same place. Use your own 
words as naturally as you can. When 
you need help, turn to the prayers of 
others and make them your own. This 
is to prepare the way for the laying of 
the foundation. 


The foundation 
stones of prayer 


Having cleared the ground for the 
laying of the foundation, let us look more 
dosely at the foundation stones them- 
selves. There are five basic kinds of 
prayer. Like all good foundations, they 
are for the most part hidden from sight. 
As you quietly put these stones in place 
by regularly “saying your prayers,” you 
make it possible later to build the proper 
structure for your soul. 


The prayer of adoration 


To adore God is to say, “God, I love 

u.” It is the most important single 
prayer we can ever offer him. 

Your immediate reaction may be: 
“But I can’t honestly say I love God. 
I'm not even sure I like him. Besides, 
I've only just begun to know him.” 

To which one can only reply: Don’t 
worry about this. You don’t have to love 
him when you begin. Very few people 
do~just as few couples fall in love at 
first sight. But if you pay enough atten- 
tion to God, you will come in time to 
love him, because’ he is lovable; indeed, 
he is Love. He will help you to love him. 
The point here is simply that at the very 
center of your relationship with God is 
this act of your will to love. It is this 
which brings richness and strength to 
your prayers and thus to yourself. To 
adore God is prayer’s central act. 

To ask why one should adore God is 
like asking a lover why he adores his 
beloved. His only answer can be, “Why, 
because she is.” So a man loves God, 
not because He has helped him or an- 
swered his prayers or forgiven him his 
sin, or for any gifts he has given. He 
loves God simply because God is God 
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and he is a man related to him. The 
prayer of adoration is to thank God for 
God. 

God is a Person with perfect intelli- 
gence and will, who is perfect Love. 
We can think of him best, then, as the 
source of all love. All the fragmentary 
bits of loveliness and holiness that we 
know come from him, and are all gath- 
ered up in him. 

In his heart there wells up a constant 
flow of love, which is poured out upon 
his creation in holiness and beauty. Only 
because of his love did he once create 
and does he now sustain the world. 
For those who see with the eyes of faith, 
the whole world shows forth his glory: 
from the bursting forth of buds in the 
beauty of springtime to the love that 
causes a man to lay down his life for 
a friend. All life is surrounded and sup- 
ported by God’s perfect love around us 
and above us, beneath us and within us. 
We live and move and have our being 
within him. He is the beginning and the 
ending of our life and all lives forever. 
He is the be-all and end-all from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. That which is 
eternal is God and his holiness and 
beauty and leve with which he sur- 
rounds us. 

The prayer of adoration, before such 
grandeur, is a simple and holy one: “I 
love you.” 


Resting in God 


The only helpful analogy, and even 
this is inadequate, is that already re- 
ferred to of a lover and his beloved. 
Lovers rest in one another, not for what 
they receive, but simply because the 
beloved other one is. They do not be- 
seech each other, or try to change each 
other’s minds. They may indeed use no 
words whatsoever. They are content to 
be in each other’s presence; to regard 
each other; to adore; to will perfect love 
toward each other; to be whole in each 
other; to murmur sweet nothings. 

So you can adore God—through 
prayers, words, moods, wishes. This does 
not mean that you have to understand 
everything God does, nor even like 
everything. How many lovers under- 
stand all the actions of their beloved, 
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PRAYER 
AND PERSONAL RELIGION 


(Continued from page 33) 


or indeed like them? 

To adore God is to be content that 
he is, and so far as may be to rest in him. 
It is simply to regard him and say per- 
haps nothing more than: “God.” “Love.” 
“Holy.” Or to say nothing at all. It is to 
know that the Love which encompasses 
the universe, which at its heart always 
comes forth as sacrificial love outpoured 
on all creation, encompasses you and 
dwells in your heart. It is utter holiness. 
And your adoring response is, “God, I 
love you.” 

The important question, however, to 
begin with, is not so much, “Do you love 
God?” as it is, “Do you want to love 
God?” If you want to, then you have 
expressed the deepest utterance of the 
human heart. This is the response of the 
adoring heart. 

Francis of Assisi is reported to have 
prayed once, “O God, help me to want 
to love you.” If you can make this your 
prayer, then you have adored him. 

“O God, help me to want to love 
you.” “O God, I love you.” 


The prayer of thanksgiving 


As the prayer of adoration is to love 
God for himself, the prayer of thanks- 
giving is to thank him for what he does. 
It is to say, “God, I thank you for. . . .” 
This is the second most important prayer 
a person can make to God. 

We have already discussed in “Be 
Yourself and Begin Where You Are” 
the ways by which the prayer of thank- 
fulness can begin. It is to take all the 
good things in your life at this moment 
for which you know you are not responsi- 
ble and to thank God for them. 

Your attention then is directed away 
from yourself—your needs, your prob- 
lems, your sins, and all the rest which 
is you—and outward toward God. To 
thank God for his gifts is to break the 
shell we build around ourselves for pro- 
tection from the blows of life. It is to 
put the stamp of thankfulness upon our 
relationship with God because now we 
concentrate on the good things that 
come from a good God who loves us. 

Furthermore it is by the constant, 
consistent, day-by-day prayer of joyous 
thanksgiving that we become joyous and 
thankful persons. It is our response to 
God that determines the kind of people 
we become. Hence the importance of 
thanksgiving. It is almost as simple as 
this: What kind of person do you want 
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to become? If a joyful person, then 
thank God. 

Begin, then, your prayer of thanks- 
giving by counting your blessings. List 
them: friends, family, love, health, work 
to do, and all the rest. You count them. 
. . . You cannot expect too much from 
God. You cannot trust him too much as 
the author of everything good in your 
life. You cannot thank him too often for 
the lowliest of blessings. 

Your next step forward in thanks- 
giving is taken by accepting your ad- 
versities. This is not the place to discuss 
that most difficult of all problems: How 
can a good and loving God permit so 
much wrong in the world, especially 
when the suffering seems to happen to 
the really good people? This problem, 
the problem of evil, we shall have to con- 
sider in a later installment. 

In any case, we are here concerned 
not with the philosophy of the problem, 
but the practicalities. Evil does happen. 
Adversities do come. When you have 
done everything in your power to over- 
come them and they still remain, what 
then are you to do with them? 

You are to accept them, believing that 
God has permitted them to occur so 
that through them you may turn to 
him. It is by taking them as from 
within the providence of God, for pur- 
poses which you do not now know, but 
which you trust will bring you closer to 
God, that you turn them into blessings. 

One of the great eighteenth-century 
men of prayer, William Law, once 
wrote: “If anyone would tell you the 
shortest, surest way to all happiness and 
all perfection, he must tell you to make 
a rule to yourself to thank and praise 
God for everything that happens to you. 
For it is certain that whatever seeming 
calamity happens to you, if you thank 
and praise God for it, you turn it into 
a blessing.” The true saint, he comments, 
“is not he who prays most, or fasts most, 

. who gives most alms or is most 
eminent for temperance . . . or justice; 
but it is he who is always thankful to 
God, who wills everything that God 
wills, who receives everything as an in- 
stance of God’s goodness, and has a 
heart always ready to praise God for it.” 

The key to the prayer of thanksgiving, 
then, is to be able to take more and 
more of the events of life—the good and 
the bad—into oneself as either directly 
from the hand of God or with God’s 
knowledge. It is to see in everything 
something of the movement of his Spirit, 
and to realize that in and through every- 
thing, in every single moment of our 
lives, he wills for us only perfect love 


and perfect peace and perfect joy. Noth. 
ing, therefore, that ever happens to us 
can be apart from the love he has for 
us, and which he has shown most fully 
in that act where evil did its worst- 
the death of his Son on the cross. 

And now two brief words of warning. 
This does not mean that you thank God 
for the evil in the world. The college 
student who began a conference with 
the prayer, “O God, we thank thee for 
the sufferings of others . . . ,” was con- 
fused in language if not also in thought. 
You are not to thank for evil and all 
that comes in its wake. It does mean 
that evil which comes to you can be 
received by you as coming from within 
the final loving concern of God for you. 
This is why he permits it. 

Nor are you, because you can accept 
adversities and turn them into stepping- 
stones toward God, to become com- 
placent about evil. Indeed, you are to 
contend against evil as strongly as you 
can, to destroy it however it presents 
itself to you—in sickness, in social in- 
justice, in discrimination, in poverty, in 
oppression, or in whatever form—just as 
God himself contends against evil. You 
can be counted his friend as you enlist 
on his side and contend everlastingly 
against evil in your life and in the world 
around you. 

So, then, these two prayers of adora- 
tion and thanksgiving are bound very 
closely together. You thank God for 
what he does in order to thank him for 
who he is. And as you love him for him- 
self, you see more and more his loving- 
kindness toward you in all the events 
of your life. 

You can do no better than to begin 
now with these prayers for which you 
will find no ending: 

O God, I love you. 

O God, I thank you for... . 


This is the second in a series of articles 
condensed from John B. Coburn’s book 
Prayer and Personal Religion. In the 
next issue of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, the 
author will complete the discussion of 
“the foundation stones of prayer” with 
an interpretation of confession, inter- 
cession, and petition. 

The series is reprinted by permission 
of the Westminster Press, which is pub- 
lishing Dr. Coburn’s complete book on 
March 4. The volume is one of twelve 
in the Layman’s Theological Library and 
will be available in Westminster Book 
Stores after March 4 at $1:00 per copy. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


by C. L. Duncan 


OUND IN THE BASEMENT 


“This family’s going to have a pound,” 
said Mother one evening as the four 
Wilsons sat around the dinner table. 

“What kind of pound?” Jerry asked. 
“LT hope it'll be a pound of candy.” 

“Perhaps she is going to pound us 
when we start acting up,” suggested 
Father. “I'm sure we need it some- 
times.” 

“Neither of vou is right.” Mother 
laughed. “You'll have to guess again.” 

“Oh, I know,” Margie said. “Remem- 
ber when the dogcatcher found Mickey 
out in the street without his dog license? 
And he put him in the place where lost 
animals are taken? Maybe it'll be that 
kind of pound.” 
right,” Mother 
‘Im going to have a pound like that 


“You're answered. 
down in our basement.” 

“But what will you put in it?” asked 
Jerry. “Mickey sleeps down there all 
the time anyway, and we don’t have 
any other pets.” 

“Til find plenty of things to put in 
it.” Mother promised. “Just as soon as 
Father is off to the office and vou chil- 
dren are on your way to school, I'll be 
the pound-master: If I find a pair of 
shoes or a toothbrush or anything else 
that is not where it belongs, into the 
pound it'll go.” 

“And what will we have to do to get 
them out?” Margie asked. “We paid 
three dollars to get Mickey back.” 

“You'll have to pay a penny for each 
thing in there.” 

“Whew,” exclaimed Jerry, “we'll have 
to watch out or we won't have a cent 
of our allowances left by the end of 
the week.” 

Next morning Jerry and Margie were 
in a hurry to get off to school, Father 
was almost late for work. But each one 


took time to look around before he left. 
Father put his slippers in their holder 
instead of leaving them beside his bed 
as he often did. Jerry grabbed a couple 
of books and put them on a shelf. 
Margie saw her skates under a table 
and put them out on the porch where 
thev belonged. Then Mother started to 
make her collection. 

At eight o'clock that evening things 
began to happen. 

“Time for children to be in bed now,” 
said Mother. “When vou are ready, I'll 
come up and listen to vour prayers.” 

Away went Jerry and Margie, and the 
house was very quiet for a while. 

“Arent you yet?” called 
Mother. 

“Not quite.” answered Jerry. 


ready 


“Wait a second,” said Margie. 

After waiting a few minutes, Father 
walked over to the stairway. “Why are 
you two such slowpokes tonight?” 

Then Jerry came to the head of the 
stairs. “Mother.” he called, “we can't 
find our pajamas.” 

“Margie often leaves hers on the 
Mother said. “Tell her to look 
there. And sometimes vours get kicked 
under the bed while vou are dressing. 
Better see if that’s where they are 
now.” 

“Wait a Father. 
“Maybe theyre in the pound. I'll go 
down and look.” He soon appeared with 
the missing pajamas, 

“That will cost you a penny for each 
pair,” said Mother to Jerry and Margie. 

“Worse than that,” added Father. “I 
saw your scout knife and vour arith- 
metic book down there, Jerry. And 
Margie’s slippers and pencil case, too.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Margie. “I thought 
I picked up everything this morning.” 


floor.” 


minute,” called 


“And our allowance is only twenty- 
five cents a week,” Jerry said. “Maybe 
we'll lose it all by Saturday. Just think, 
not even a nickel left for an ice-cream 
cone.” 

The next day the children were so 
careful that there was not a thing in the 
pound. By Thursday, though, they were 
getting careless again, and by Friday 
except for their church-school dimes 
Margie had only two cents left and 
Jerry actually owed Mother a penny. 

As the weeks went by, Mother found 
fewer and fewer things to put in the 
pound. 

“I guess it’s just as easy to hang 
things up as to throw them down,” said 
Jerry to his sister one morning. “And 
I'm sure tired of losing my spending 
money.” 

“Let’s remind each other every morn- 
ing; then we can save our money.” 

One evening about three months 
after the pound had opened for busi- 
ness, the children home from 
school and found that the dining-room 
table was decorated. 

“Why are we having a party?” called 
Jerry. But Mother smiled and said it 


came 


was a sectet. 

“What's the celebration?” asked Fa- 
ther when he came home just as Margie 
carried a frosted cake into the dining 
room. 

“This is a pound cake,” said Mother. 
“Now perhaps you can guess what we 
are celebrating. There hasn't been a 
thing in the pound for a whole week.” 
she went on. “So it’s closed as of today, 
and I hope we will not have to open 
it again. Since I won't have to spend 
a lot of time picking things up, I'm 
going to have a good many more hours 
for family fun.” 
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